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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


BUSINESS FACILITIES, 


LARGE CASH BONUSES, 
AND SPEEDY SETTLEMENTS. 
Apply for NEW PROSPECTUS at the Chief Office 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C., to 
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AND THE AGED. Air-tight Tins, 





THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 


Met ee Gd IN” 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Gd. and Zid. per Bottle. srancnes au ovER THE KINGDOM, 





Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said : ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the | WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations.’ other system.’ i * 
MENDELSSOHN: ‘if I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN: ‘T have asked for an ERARD piano. ’ 
LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. bl ey 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 
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‘Wonderfully popular.’ 
Globe. 


‘The most brilliant of the weekly reviews.’ 
Graphic, 


‘The cleverest of politico-literary weeklies.’ 
World, 


‘The ablest and most fearless of the weekly journals.’ 
Manchester Courier. 


‘The cleverest and most readable of the Tory news- 
papers.’ Truth, 
‘Our brilliant contemporary, under the exceedingly 
able editorship of Mr. W. E. Henley, is doing excel'ent 
work in the causa of good government and good 
jiterature,’ St. James's Gazette. 


EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
THE 


NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A RECORD AND REVIEW. 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, POLITICS, AGRICULTURE, FINANCE, SPORTS, 
And other Topics are treated by Eminent Writers. 
AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE :— 


RUDYARD KIPLING. VERNON BLACKBURN. 
W. E. HENLEY. GREENE PASHA. 

R. L STEVENSON, Carrain MAUDE, late R.E. 
THOMAS HARDY. PrRoFEssoR PRINCE. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. Proressor ELLIOTT. 

J. M. BARRIE. KENNETH CORNISH. 
Hon. GEO. CURZON, M.P. H. D. LOWRY. 

JOSEPH PENNELL, KENNETH GRAHAMI 
GEO. WYNUDHAM, M.P. STEPHANE MALLARME. 
JAMES PAYN. PAUL CUSHING 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. CHARLES MURRAY. 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN. HORACE HUTCHINSON. 
Sir H. MAXWELL, M.P. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 
HUGH HALIBURION. GEORGE MOORE. 

JOHN O’NEILL. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
G. BARTRICK BAKER. KARL BLIND. 

GILBERT PARKER. ALICE MEYNELL. 

Sir W. G. SIMPSON. FRANCIS WATT. 
Proressor VAMBERY. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. Dr. RICHARD GARNEIUT., 
H. G. PARSONS. S. STEPNIAK 

Lavy JEUNE. GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 

H. D. TRAILL. H. S. C. EVERARD. 

W. M. ACWORTH. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
HAROLD FREDERIC, R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
GEORGE FLEMING. Rev. Dr J. G. MCPHERSON. 
Dr. JOSEPH BELL. J. STUART. 


HERBERT STEPHEN. 
EUSTACE BALFOUR. 


LLOYD SANDERS. 
MATTHEW MACFIFE. 


Sir F. J. GOLDSMID. THe AUTHOR OF ‘ FO'C’S'LE 
A. W. VERITY. YARNS. 
WILFRED POLLOCK, W. B. YEATS 


G. S. STREET. 


Muse. JAS. DARMESTETER, 
Rev. H. C, BEECHING. etc, et etc. 


THE 


NATIONAL OBSERVER 


Can be had or ordered at all Railway Bookstalls. It is also 
on sale at most of the Principal Newsagents, or from the 
Chief Office, 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON;; and Branch 
Office, 68 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


The NATIONAL OBSERVER is a valuable medium for reaching 
the wealthy and cultured classes. 


Terms for Yearly Subscription (post-free), 
Payable in advance. 

United Kingdom , » ® ° . £1 60 
Abroad. ‘ : : . ° » 110 4 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be ordered for Six Months at 

half the above rates. 


All Communications should be addressed to the London Office, 
Cheques and Drafts payable to JOHN DOUGLAS. 


NOTICE.—Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining 7HE 
NATIONAL OBSERVER, the Publisher would greatly esteem any 
sommunications addressed to him at 115 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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DANIELS’ 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE FREE, 


Our 7s. 6d. collection of Choice V« getable Seeds contains the follow f 
liberal assortment, all of finest stock and best growing quality: carriage 
free on receipt of remittance : 


4 pts. Peas, for succession 1 Onion, White Spanish 

1 pt. Beans, Broad I Parsnip, Hollow-crowned 

t ,, Beans, Kidney and Runner 1 ,, Turnip, Snowball 

2 07. Cress, best plain 1 ,, Spinach, Summer 

2 ,, Radish, Long and Turnip I Mustard, White 

1 ,, Carrot, Intermediate 1 pkt. Cucumber, Long Ridge 

Also fair-sized packets of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Broccoli, Beet, Borecole, 
Sprouts, Celery, Leek, Tomato, Parsley, Marrows, ete. 

OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
63S., 425., 31s. 6d., 21s., 12s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. od., carriage free. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, with Coloured Plates, free to customers 
of 5s. and upwards. 





DANIELS BROS, 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen, NORWICH. 
MARCH. 
The Ireland of To-day and To-morrow. By the Hon. Hora: 
PLUNKETY, M.P, 
The Significance of Carbon in the Universe. By Sir Roveni 
BALL, F.R.S. 
A Poor Man’s Budget. By W. M. J. WILLIAMs. 
An Expedition to Mount Kenya, By Dr. J. W. Grecory, 
The Latest Post Office Prank. By J. Henniker Heaton, MP. 
The First Edition Mania. By WILLIAM Roberts. 
L’Uomo Fatale. By AN OBSERVER. 
Railway Development. By J. SrTerneNn JEANs. 
The New Hedonism. By Grant ALLEN, 


Fabian Economics. PArTII. By W. H. Mattock. 
From Cape Town to Cairo. By Henry W. Lucy. 





Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lp. 


SUTTON’S THE GUINEA BOX 


SUTTON'S VEGETABLE SEEDS 
SEEDS 


Sent Carriage free on receipt of Chequ 
Priced Lists post free. 





or P.O.O 


Genuine on!'y direct from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 


JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp 





‘ROSES HYBRID PERPETUAL 


SPECIAT, OFFER 


A splendid collection, including all the most beautiful and popular varieties, true 
to name. Fine Dwarfs or Bushes, trimmed ready for planting, per doz, ss. 6d. ; 
6 for 3s. ; or 25 for 10s. Extra choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz., 
7s. 6d.; 6 for 4s.; or, 25 for 14s. All carriage free for cheque or P.O,O 


DANIELS BROS., 


Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 





In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s, 
THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players 
chiefly by A. F. Macrir, Esq. 
‘Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has been 


written concerning the game since the publication of the first edition. 
ational Observer, 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET, 
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Shipping Hnnouncements, 


P.«O. Mait Steamers FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 

BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and | Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . : 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN,!  pyop 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, | Every | 
TASMANIA, NAPLES, and | . 
ALEXANDRIA... . . 


aw Return Tickets. 


or particulars apply at the | er: s Offices, 122 eee nhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 2 wckspur Street, Le FL 


Tibia CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


KKITISH INDIA STEAM N JAVIG IGATION COMPANY (Limrp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 











CALCUTTA, ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MoMBASSA., 
COLOMBO. S3RISBANE. 
RANGOON, ' 3ATAVIA. 


MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passens fers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA. QUEENSL AND and JAVA, 
Every oat ae fora Tropic al boy 1g 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SE\ VELL & Co.. Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 





Pee {F. GREEN & CO., and | a oe 
fanase?S) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. RECURS AYENUR, 
( LONDON, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FEN( ae RCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W 





Hotel Hnnouncementa, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nol diay and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
uth aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting: 
rosa | pec English and Fren -h} wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND Place, W. 











Situated in the most fashionab! e, convenient and he: althy ke c on Artesian 
Well Water. Electric Light throughout. Mod > Tanff 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music ‘by the Anglo- cowie Band. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RALPH DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scene ry, Ruins, ete.,in Ite aly, Greece, Asia Minor and Egvt pt, inciuding: 
—The V irgin’s Tree, He sliopolis where it is said M ary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found b »y Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from M: ri Hiil, Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci- 


mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—DARLINGTON ie CO., LLANGOLLEN, 





Gold Medal fi prance Dhateishens 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F,R.G S. 

‘ Nothing better could be desired.’—British Weekly, ‘Capital guides.’— 

Scotsman. ‘ Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. 

By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the "Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 
tree 7d. The Birds, Wild Fiowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d., 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cader Idris, 6d. post free 7d. 


LUANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO, 
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‘Live Men Dead’ . ‘ , P » +14 
The Indian Seandal ? ‘ , , . 415 
Prunes and Prism . : ; ; . 416 
More Experiment . ° ‘ , ° » 417 


Literary Policies , , . : , . 418 
Nailed . : , ‘ : ; , . 418 
The Situation : ‘ . ‘ ; - 419 
An Old-Style Interview » P ‘ . 420 


A Bird’s-Eye View , ' ’ » 421 


A Certain Arbour . ‘ . ° ‘ © 422 
Some [‘amous Derelicts ; : ‘ » 422 
Somebody . ° ° . ° 2 424 
The End of Scribbling . . ‘ ‘ « 424 
A Note on Don Quixote. By John O'Neill , 425 
The Argonauts. By Kenneth Grahame » 4206 
Correspondence : 

Chaucer and Tennyson ‘ ‘ . » 428 
Greek Vases ‘ . ‘ ‘. . » 428 
Novels and Tales . ° ‘ ‘ . » 429 
Proof Positive ; P : . » 430 
Monmouth and Macedon : . . » 431 


Questions of the Day ., ° ‘ ° » 431 
Latest Tiibingen Theology . ° ° » 432 
Aspects ‘ , ° ; ; , - 433 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publishers . . . « e « eo &, i, fv, 496, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honeur, ‘Eéalugh, 3090. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered 1 ne | __ Hemstitched }e 











Ladies’ . ‘a Ladies’ ° e 2/9 
Gents’ . Gents . 4 . 3/1 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 1rd. per doz. Dinner N a ss. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
8 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each. Strong Huckabac k 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2$d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and ‘Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made pgood as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
Please name this Publication. 


° 











BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE STICKIT 
MINISTER,’ 


S. R. CROCKETT'S 
NEW STORY 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY:— 
THE RAIDERS: Some Passages in 


the Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl of 
Little Egypt. La. cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt 


top, Os. 


Loxpox: T, FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 
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Cassell & Company's Announcements. 


Now ready, 2 vols., price 24s. 


Our Railways: 


Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. 
by JOHN PENDLETON, Author of ‘A_ History of 
Derbyshire,’ and ' ewepayes Reporting in Olden Time and To- 
Day.’ Mlustrated, det my 8vo, 

‘Our railways are treated in popular form in a copiously 
illustrated work by John Pend'‘eton. It is, in the main, two 
volumes of anecdote, but of anecdote selected with knowledge, 
and treated with literary skill.’— Daily Nets. 


Now ready, price 2ls. 


The Story of the Sun. 


By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.RS., 
F.R.AS., Lowndeah Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Cambridge. Author of ‘The Story of the Heavens,’ ‘Star Land, 
etc, : With EIGHT COLOURED PLATES, and other Illustrations, 


Now ready, price 6s. 


Tiny Luttrell. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. Author of ‘A Bride from the Bush.’ 


‘It is a Tong time since we have read a novel so enthralling in 
interest and*so sprightly in movement. — Week/y Sun, 


Just published, price 5s. 


Lost on Du Corrig 


Or, *Twixt Earth and Ocean. ly STANDISH 
O’GRADY, Author of ‘Finn and his Companions.’ With Eight 


Full-page Illustrations. 
Just published, price 33. 6d. 


The Man in Black. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France,’ etc. With Twelve Full-page Illustrations by WAL PAGE1 
and H. M. PAGET. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


LILIUM AURATUM 


(The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). 
SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 


This magnificent Lily is unrivalled for pots in the greenhouse, or the 
open garden, It is quite hardy, easy of cultivation, and very free-flowering 
with large deliciously scented blooms. Planted now will bloom splendidly 
during the Summer and Autumn, 

FINE SELECTED BULBS. 
12 for 4s. o9d., 6 for 2s. 6d., or 25 for 8s. 6d. 
EXTRA FINE ROOTS, 
12 for 8s., 6 for 4s. 6d., or 25 for rss, 
VERY LARGE BULBS, 
12 for 12s., 6 for 6s. 6d., or 25 for 21s, 
All carriage free for cash with order, 


DANIELS BROS., 
Town Close | Nurseries, NORWICH. 


- DANIELS’ 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


SEND FOR 


The Amateur's Packet, 


CONTAINING : 
of Easy Culture, specially selected for a long 
succession of lovely flowers in the open garden, as follows : 
Aster, choicest double Nasturtium, Empress of India 
Calliopsis Druammondi Night-scented Stock 
Candytuft, Empress Phlox Drummondi grandiflora 
Coliinsia bicolor Poppy, New Shirley 
Clarkia integrepetala rosea Scarlet Linum 
Godetia, splendid mixed Stock, finest double 
Helichrysum, choice m xed Sweet Peas, mixed 
Leptosiphon densiflorus albus Viscaria oculata rosea 
Mignonette, Victoria Giant Zinnia, finest double mixed 

The above splendid collection, with cultural direct‘ons, post free 2s. 6d., 
or two for 4s. od. 


Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the Summer and 
Autumn. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
2s, 61., 53., 7s. Gd., Tos. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 
Hiucivated Catalogue free to Customers, 


DANIELS BROS., 
THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 








Sampson Low, Marston & Gompany’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI 


THE GREATEST OF THE VENETIANS. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Author of ‘Count 
Campello and Catholic Reform in Italy.’ 
With Illustrations and a Facsimile Letter 


Crown Svo, cloth 6s. 


THE GREEK QUE: STION 


GREECE 


HER PRESENT CONDITION AND RECENT PROGRESS. 
By JAMES SAMUELSON. 


Author of ‘ Roumania, pe ast and Present,’ ‘Bulgaria, Past and Present,’ ete, 


rated. Crown Sve, 3s. 6d. 
MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT New Series, 
Uniform demy 8vo, volumes, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each. 


NOW READY, 


- MEN OF BUSINESS. By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. With 


numero strations 


* Containing sketches of the Lives of some of the most successful men of busines 
in America, such as Cornelius Vanderbilt, John Jacob Astor, Cyrus Field, Chauncey 
— George Pullman, Levi Morton and a dozen others 


2, INVENTORS. By Parmar G, Honexr, jun Wit 


h Illustrations, 


ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR: 


a Pictorial and Descriptive Record of the Origin von Dey ment of = rm 
and Armour. ‘T¢ ye h are appen de 11 Plate P cially draw n fre the 
Auth Collection. By E J. Be 4 ape rial 40, € og with 

1200 Original Engravin * balks FIVE Gl INEAS ne 
- Mr. Brett’s magnificent work.’’—Da/s/y Telegraph. ‘We know no authority 
more thorough and up-to-date.’ Dar/y Chronicle ‘A masterpiece ofits kind : 
_ Bret t's work is aS interesting as it 1s valuable Mack and White. ‘Is. te. 
rthy for the very elaborate series of illustrations w Peer ch it is enriched.’— uses. 
We} have lately had a sort of revival of the Man in Armour. Mr. Brett's splendid 
volume, therefore, has fallen on welcoming days.” —asdy News. ‘It isa book that 
all antiguaries and lovers of ancient armour will deem a great acquisition to the 
shelves of their libraries.’—Z//e. *Some of the fine-t picture, in Mr. Brett’s book 
are Italian arms and a fthe tourney. Mr. Brett 1s an enthusiastic believer 
in the life of the Middle Ages. His collection seems to be very rich.’—Odserver. 
‘Many of Mr. Brett's of armour came from such well-known collections as those 


of Sir Samuel Rush Mes: ick, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Lord Londesborough, Count 


Gayeski, etc. Mr. Brett's work is a truly :aonumental volume.’— Sporting and 
Dramatic News Bsa great library will have it upon their shelves. A truly 
magnificent work.’—ugland, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ae Cg OF THE ere REVOLUTION. 
in the Fret hola meg = ug ~ gr sa ee 
‘cialis tieitanaae 


EVENING TALES Done into English, from the 
French of M. Freperi rout, by Jorn CHANpLER Harris (‘UNCLE 
Remus’). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


and most valua work, —J/).1dy ¢ on 


* The tales will be much appreciated Dy young children.’—.Vorning Post, 
BEYOND THE ICE: being a Story of the Newly 
) ED REGION HE No { Pore. Edited from Dr. Fran? 
Fr. ARLEIGH’S Diary iG. Retp Murvny, Inventor of the Victoria Torpedo. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
Uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in clo 


HALF ACROWN EACH. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! By Wittiam 


BLaAck. 
EREMA: or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Buackmore. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. B, W. 


CLARK RUSSELL. 
MARY MARSTON. By Georce Macponatp. 
_ a NOW READY, price One jShilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. March Number. 


EN1 

The Sea Island Hurricanes—The Relief. Joel Chandler Harris. (Illustrated 

A Pound of Cure. A Story of Monte Carlo. Chaps. 1, 2, William Henry 
Bi shoy p- 

The High B me ding and its Art. Barr Ferree. lilustrated). 


Milton Visiting Galileo. Painted by Tito Lessi 
(With + rontispiece and Portrait.) 

Life and Love. Melville Upton 

‘The Farmer in the North. (Sketches of American Types.) Octave Thanet. 
Illustrated.) 

On Piratical Seas, 
Grotjan, 

Subtropical Florida. Charles Richards Dodge. Illustrated.) 

The Summer Intimacy. George A. Hibbard. 

Ihe Cable Street-Railway. Philip G. Hubert, jun. (Illustrated.) 

John March, Southerner. Chaps. 16-22. George W. Cable. 


Phiip Gilbert Hamerton, 


A Merchant's Voyages to the West Indies in 1805, Peter 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd., 
ST .DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E,C, 
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Fowler enters upon the duties of Indian Secretary, while 
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Privy Seal, with a seat in the Cabinet, has been 
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ceeded to the title of Lord Tweedmouth on the death 
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none believes Lord Rosebery and his colleagues infatuated 
on the subject, so that speculation were futile. The new 
Prime Minister knew that from the Liberal Unionists he 
had naught to expect save open and honest opposition : 
since the conditions attending his acceptance of office had 
stamped Home Rule on the present Administration. Of 
course, if the Government could hang up Separation, and 
devote itself to useful legislation, the Unionists need be 
in no hurry to displace it: they could afford to wait. But, 
while they would offer no factious opposition, let it be 
clearly understood they intended to stand no nonsense. 
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leader now on the shelf has, says Mr. Labouchere, ‘a 
very ugly aspect in my eyes: it smacks of cabal and 
intrigue.’ Of course, the communication contains the 
usual allusions to the Queen, for the member for Nor- 
thampton is a journalist, and must live. ‘ Principles not 
persons’ is the motto of the Radicals ; so they deemed the 
claims of Sir William Harcourt paramount—which seems 
unnecessarily severe on the descendant of kings. Moreover, 
a ‘ Peer Premiership forced on the party without even con- 
sulting it, and in opposition to the objections of many of 
the truest Radicals, will wreck the party.’ The ex-Radical 
Whip is said to have furnished the soft answer that turneth 
away the member for Northampton and his ragged regi- 
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Despite the collapse of the cave (of cards) of Mr. 
Labouchere, that early Christian on modern lines, there 
are not wanting elements of discord within the congeries 
of factions whose united vote is required to keep the 
Government in office. The ‘Stalwart’ Radicals, though 
they are prepared to accept Lord Rosebery, just as they 
would have been prepared to accept Sir William Harcourt 
had the Caucus turned the screw on his behalf, are not to 
be balked of their attack on the ‘ hereditary legislators.’ In 
manifestoes and in harangues, all in the vilest taste, they 
have avowed their intention to fulfil the sacred mission of 
the Greatest Statesman of All Time. The Irishry are 
sullen yet determined ; and a sop in the shape of a measure 
for the reinstatement of the Evicteds is probably the 
smallest instalinent they will deign to accept. As to the 
revival of Separation, they have many doubts not- 
withstanding Mr. Morley’s retention of the Irish Secre- 
taryship ; and little is needed to throw them into open 
revolt. The Welshmen have reached that stage already, 
for with charming frankness they avow their intention of 
voting against the Government at the earliest opportunity 
unless Disestablishment have the first turn they think 
it deserves. And Lord Rosebery’s refusal to receive their 
deputation is not like to soothe their ruffled feelings, 


Tue Lords had a formal sitting on Friday, when the 
Colonial Secretary mentioned, in reply to a question by 
Lord Knutsford, that the Swaziland Convention had not 
been ratified by the Transvaal Volksraad, because there 
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NOTES 


Mr. Gtapsrone having tendered his resignation, Her 
Majesty, who accepted it, without any expression of 
regret as The Daily Chronicle hastens to note, was 
pleased to offer the vacant Premiership to Lord Rosebery 
—the claims of Sir William Harcourt receiving scant con- 
sideration, even though they were supported by his own son. 
And it was accepted by his lordship, one of the youngest 
men on whom the distinction has been conferred. ‘The 
new Prime Minister undertakes the duties of First Lord of 
the Treasury and Lord President of the Council. Lord 
Kimberley relieves him at the Foreign Office, and Mr, 
Fowler enters upon the duties of Indian Secretary, while 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre becomes President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Mr. Herbert Gladstone is to be the 
First Commissioner of Works; and the office of Lord 
Privy Seal, with a seat in the Cabinet, has been 
given to the ex-Gladstonian Whip, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title of Lord Tweedmouth on the death 
of his father. In short, Lord Rosebery has a poor hand 
and a hopeless game. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire, who addressed a meeting at 
Yeovil on Tuesday, hastened to explain the position 
assumed by the Liberal Unionists in the political crisis. 
Mr. Gladstone’s legacy to his successor was one of 
unsettled controversies and of questions not yet ripe. 
During the past decade, both in and out of office, he 
had done little beyond stirring up difficulties himself 
could not solve. For example, you have the monu- 
mental Irish Question, which has proved a_ veritable 
Old Man of the Sea to the Radical party, and you have 
the Newcastle Programme, with its many engagements. 
Yet, as though these were not sufficient, his latest, probably 
his last, speech in the Commons was devoted to picking 
a quarrel with the Lords on pretexts dishonest as ridiculous, 
On the clear, distinct issue of Separation the Lords were 
prepared to meet the Radicals as soon as they pleased, but 
none believes Lord Rosebery and his colleagues infatuated 
on the subject, so that speculation were futile. The new 
Prime Minister knew that from the Liberal Unionists he 
had naught to expect save open and honest opposition : 
since the conditions attending his acceptance of office had 
stamped Home Rule on the present Administration. Of 
course, if the Government could hang up Separation, and 
devote itself to useful legislation, the Unionists need be 
in no hurry to displace it: they could afford to wait. But, 
while they would offer no factious opposition, let it be 
clearly understood they intended to stand no nonsense. 





Own the back of last week’s deputation to the Radical 
whip, a letter from Mr. Labouchere to ‘ My dear Marjori- 
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banks’ set forth anew the horrors of a ‘ Peer Premiership’ 
which, by the way, the whole Gladstonian faction realised 
when the Marquess of Salisbury was in office. It was com- 
plained that the party had not been consulted as to its 
future chief, while the theory that either the Queen or 
the Cabinet in conclave could effect his selection was 
rousingly condemned. The course adopted by the revered 
leader now on the shelf has, says Mr. Labouchere, ‘a 
very ugly aspect in my eyes: it smacks of cabal and 
intrigue.’ Of course, the communication contains the 
usual allusions to the Queen, for the member for Nor- 
thampton is a journalist, and must live. ‘ Principles not 
persons’ is the motto of the Radicals ; so they deemed the 
claims of Sir William Harcourt paramount—which seems 
unnecessarily severe on the descendant of kings. Moreover, 
a ‘ Peer Premiership forced on the party without even con- 
sulting it, and in opposition to the objections of many of 
the truest Radicals, will wreck the party.’ The ex-Radical 
Whip is said to have furnished the soft answer that turneth 
away the member for Northampton and his ragged regi- 
ment. 





Despite the collapse of the cave (of cards) of Mr, 
Labouchere, that early Christian on modern lines, there 
are not wanting elements of discord within the congeries 
of factions whose united vote is required to keep the 
Government in office. The ‘Stalwart’ Radicals, though 
they are prepared to accept Lord Rosebery, just as they 
would have been prepared to accept Sir William Harcourt 
had the Caucus turned the screw on his behalf, are not to 
be balked of their attack on the ‘ hereditary legislators.’ In 
manifestoes and in harangues, all in the vilest taste, they 
have avowed their intention to fulfil the sacred mission of 
the Greatest Statesman of All Time. The Irishry are 
sullen yet determined ; and a sop in the shape of a measure 
for the reinstatement of the Evicteds is probably the 
smallest instalinent they will deign to accept. As to the 
revival of Separation, they have many doubts not- 
withstanding Mr. Morley’s retention of the Irish Secre- 
taryship ; and little is needed to throw them into open 
revolt. The Welshmen have reached that stage already, 
for with charming frankness they avow their intention of 
voting against the Government at the earliest opportunity 
unless Disestablishment have the first turn they think 
it deserves. And Lord Rosebery’s refusal to receive their 
deputation is not like to soothe their ruffled feelings, 


Tue Lords had a formal sitting on Friday, when the 
Colonial Secretary mentioned, in reply to a question by 
Lord Knutsford, that the Swaziland Convention had not 
been ratified by the Transvaal Volksraad, because there 
had been no meeting since it was signed, and that negotia- 
tions were in progress with the native authorities for the 
future administration of the country. On Monday both 
Houses met for the prorogation of the second Session of 
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the thirteeath Parliament of the Sovereign, one of the most 
protracted and the most barren Sessions on record. The 
Queen’s Speech dwelt on a sequence of labours, ‘ unprece- 
dented in amount and duration,’ and expressed regret that 
the parliamenteer's release could be little more than nominal, 
since deliberations would assuredly be required on public 
affairs and on the provisions for the services. Concerning 
the Parish Councils Bill, lasting advantage was anticipated 
from many of its provisions ; while other amendments of 
the law, notably a measure affecting the hours of railway 
servants, were not overlooked. In the Commons it was 
observed that several members, conspicuous among whom 
were Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Donald Macfarlane, and Mr. 
Dillon, instead of removing their hats when the Royal 
Address was being read, as has been customary on both 
sides of the House, sat with them pulled closely about 
their ears. Was it bad manners or New Radicalism ? 





Prrirut, indeed, must be the case of the Little-Englander 
when even my Lord Ripon fails him! The common 
Radical has protested without ceasing that the death of 
Lobengula’s Indunas and of the post-runners formed 
a disgrace to British arms, and that he would rest not 
until the blood-guiltiness thus contracted had been atoned. 
Yet the most compliant and most sentimental of Colonial 
Secretaries, in a letter to Sir Henry Loch included in the 
latest batch of Parliamentary papers, roundly asserts that 
blame attaches to the troopers in neither case. In truth, 
he adds insult to injury by emphasising the fact that the 
sentries had been wanting in their duty had they not 
acted upon orders. It is, doubtless, inevitable that 
Lord Ripon should dwell over-much on the regrettable 
aspect of the incidents: since his pedantry prevents him 
from realising the difference between a war-camp and a 
departmental office. Still, there is the satisfaction of 
knowing that the men who have risked their lives in ex- 
tending our bounds of empire have been thus vindicated 
from the charges of murder levelled against them, with a 
recklessness which is nothing short of criminal, by the 
ignorant Radical and his equally ignorant advisers in the 
press. 





Tue Khedive’s intended visit to England has been 
abandoned: which is not surprising. Of other Egyptian 
news the only items worthy record are that Mr. Rennell 
Rodd, already a distinguished diplomat, has been appointed 
Second Secretary to the Diplomatic Agency at Cairo, and 
that Major Wingate, Director of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the national army, has been chosen as Recruiting 
Controller also. On instructions from the War Office, the 
British authorities in Egyptian territory have prohibited 
the Austrian expedition for the relief of two Europeans 
held in captivity by the Mahdi: as its fate would have 
been sealed the moment it entered the desert. The Spanish 
conditions accepted by Morocco include an indemnity of 
twenty millions of pesetas, punishment of the guilty, 
establishment of a neutral zone, increase of local garrisons 
and consular agents at Fez and Morocco city. Colonel Joffre 
reports that ‘all is quiet at Timbuctoo:’ it is probably 
something of a disappointment in Paris, where African 
warfare has made excellent conversation. By way of 
compensation, there is the tale that Behanzin, having 
resolved to surrender to the French, had his mother 
decapitated in order that she might carry the tidings to 
his father in the dream beyond. Dawson, the white trader, 
reports as the result of his journey to the Shangani that 
he had indubitable evidence of Lobengula’s death, and 
that he had laid the remains of Major Wilson and his 
fellow heroes under a wooden cross bearing the legend 
‘To brave men.’ And Mr. H. M. Stanley, interviewed 
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concerning the Freeland community, prophesied that the 
pioneers would speedily need return tickets, 





In the end of last week the West India Regiment, 
under Major Madden, carried the stockaded village of 
Rusamballa without much difficulty: then the enemy 
returned in force and attacked the position. The tussle 
was stiff, and nine troopers were wounded; but the 
slaver’s men were driven back with considerable loss, both 
dead and wounded being carried off in his retreat, 
Major Madden entrenched his column within the 
stockade: no danger was apprehended, but he was rein- 
forced. The flying column afterwards pushed on to Jumbur, 
through dense bush swarming with natives who made 
themselves as unpleasant as they could. On reaching 
the stockade, the enemy was found to have fled, but 
shells were played into the place until it burned. Amid 
the ruins were recovered not only a quantity of arms, 
but a number of relics of the bluejackets and marines 
butchered in the ambush at Kambujeh. The slaver's 
men continued to harry the attacking force from the 
thickets, but did comparatively little mischief. Descending 
on Birkama, our force carried the town on Wednesday after 
an hour's fighting, and reduced it to ashes. Meantime, 
Rear-Admiral Bedford had been reconnoitring the country 
round Gunjur, and the bombardment of Fodi-Silah’s strong 
hold begun on Tuesday will probably be ended ere The 
National Observer is in the hands of its readers. 


Or Indian frontier warfare, where a handful of British 
troops is compelled, as a rule, to hold its own against a 


horde of daring and resolute tribesmen, there is all- 
too little known, though The National Observer has 
ever directed attention to its records. Public notice 


is like to be drawn, however, to the punitive expedition 
led by Captain Maxwell against the Abors through a 
disaster which has befallen a section of our Sepoy force. 
Some fifteen soldiers left on guard at Bordax, with an equal 
number of camp followers, were surprised and killed by 
the hillmen, who seemed to have swarmed into the place 
in overwhelming numbers. In fact, the enemy appears 
to have swept everything before him, for he is reported 
to have raided Dutta village, near the Harmulty factory, 
and to have borne some nineteen hands into captivity, 
It is impossible to overestimate the effect of an act of 
this sort in a border population; and retribution swift 
and complete must approve our supremacy to all men. 





Tue Marquess of Dufferin, speaking at the annual banquet 
of the British Chamber of Commerce iu_Paris, declared the 
prospects of peace brighter this year than last, since no 
nation could be advantaged by bringing the risks of war 
upon itself and its neighbours. It was held that the 
decision rests mainly with the Tsar, and, in that case, 
he believed the matter to be in safe hands, since every 
day produced fresh evidence of the Emperor's wisdom 
and moderation. The Briton has, or rather had, a 
certain touch of Russophobia, and some dismay was evinced 
when the speaker himself was despatched to safeguard 
Imperial interests in Hindustan; yet Lord Dafferin was 
able to demonstrate not only that Russia’s attitude on the 
Indian frontier had been friendly, but that during Ishak 
Khan's rebellion the Tsar had displayed his wonted 
magnanimity. Turning to France, again, there was 
every reason to be satisfied with the outlook ; for, the 
divergent interests appearing here and there were merely 
paltry as compared to the great stream of tendency 
common to the nations twain. And, he added, though 
in truth the declaration was scarce necessary, that nothing 
should be spared on his part to promote the good under- 
standing so much desired on both sides. 
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M. Zota has very properly declined to sign a petition, 
which certain Frenchmen of letters have drafted, for the 
release of Jean Grave, the writer who lately was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for a book, audaciously inciting 
to Anarchism and the abuse of physical force in the cause 
of a general smash. He has defended the position of a law- 
abiding citizen very clearly and very cleverly. The 
‘sacred doctrine of revolt’ isa doctrine whose necessity he 
recognises, Times will come when an evilly-disposed 
Government can be displaced by no other means. But a 
reversion to savagery is not a cause for which men should 
shed their blood: much less ought they breathe death 
and destruction blindly, brutally, and promiscuously 
amongst the inoffensive masses. He desires evolution and 
development as much as he abhors revolution and a 
promiscuous massacre. 





In Germany the principal event of the week has been 
the abolition of the cheap railway rates on the transport 
of cereals from the east to the west of the Empire. 
Thereby the Agrarians of the south and west will be 
conciliated, and thus a large majority will be secured for 
the commercial treaty with Russia. Also a Bill to do 
away with certificates of origin on grains exported from 
Germany has been read a first time in the Reichstag, 
Evidently Count von Caprivi would like to come to 
terms with the Conservatives, and he even seems to 
be feeling his way towards Bimetaliism. Meanwhile de- 
sertions from the Agrarians ranks occur daily ; while the 
majority of the Centre will probably vote with the Govern- 
ment and the National Liberals and the Poles are safe. 
It is to note that the treaty has been accepted by the 
Committee by 13 votes to 9, and that body, as a rule, 
represents the House pretty accurately. The debate on 
the Army Estimates was of little moment, but a significant 
incident has occurred in the Prussian Landtag. There 
Dr. Miquel has delivered himself of a speech that reads 
very like a bid for power against the Chancellor, and Herr 
von Heyden, the Minister of Agriculture, has replied in a 


huff. 


Austria will be the next State to conclude a com- 
mercial treaty with Russia, and a Common Ministerial 
Council has been held at Budapest to discuss its 
bearings. The Minister of Commerce, too, has brought 
in a Bill authorising the Government to conclude a 
provisional arrangement with St. Petersburg, in view 
of the circumstance that the German treaty will 
come into force before the end of the month. Simul- 
taneously with these Pacific overtures there have appeared 
two articles by Colonel Zolotaryeff, of the Russian general 
staff, upon the military preparations of the three Powers, 
which the Austrians have apparently laid to heart. Also, 
the Government has given an unqualified contradiction to 
the rumour that the Monarchy contemplates intervention 
in the Servian embroilment. Some Jew-baiting has been 
enacted in Bohemia by the authorities of Prague, and in 
Hungary public opinion strongly supports the Ministry in 
the matter of civil marriages. At a mass meeting, some 
150,000 strong, all the best families were represented 
besides the middle-class and the peasantry, and Ultra- 
montanism was denounced with some vigour of invective. 





Wuen an American advice announced that British 
merchant vessels in Rio harbour were hauling down the 
Union Jack and hoisting the Yankee flag because of the 


indolence and partisanship of our representatives, it was 
shown in these columns that such a report might be 
expected, Certain New York financiers hold Marshal 
Peixoto’s government deeply pledged: and in their own 
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interest are compelled to damagé Admiral da Gama as 
heavily as they can. Moreover, American politicians see 
that they cannot bring the Monroe doctrine into play 
without some direct interference from the European 
powers: and if they cannot discover such interference 
they must invent it. The officer in command of our 
squadron has reported to the Home Authorities in 
respect of this malicious rumour. So far from having 
favoured Admiral da Gama at the expense of our com- 
merce, he has made arrangements with both parties for 
its security, and ballast or water may be secured by our 
merchantmen without molestation. Two of Admiral 
Benham’s ships have been withdrawn, chiefly because 
that high-handed officer has endangered American in- 
terests by the open favour shown to Marshal Peixoto, 
who, by the way, has extended the time of martial law 
till May, when he must resigu his Presidency of the 
Republic to Sefior Pereiro, the new choice of the country, 
a civilian, unpledged to either side. Bunt whether his 
accession will end the war or embitter Peixoto, remains to 
be seen. 





Tur County Council has already acknowledged that the 
lire Brigade is unsound and inefficient. But on Tuesday, 
when the Committee recommended a new expenditure on 
horses, mechanical appliances, and additional stations, it 
refused to sanction the estimate: on the ground that the 
Brigade is well enough in its present condition. There 
was great talk of a scare, and indeed exactly the same 
arguments were used as the Radicals used in the late Navy 
debate. The truth is that we are within twelve months 
of an election, and the Progressives dare not increase 
what they have already added to the ratepayers’ burden. 
They can spend money in Socialistic experiments and in 
Parliamentary forlorn hopes, but they will not waste a 
farthing on what is useful and necessary. ‘The additional 
expenditure was opposed entirely by Progressives, and 
they will cite this opposition in proof of their love of 
economy. But they do not economise on their own fads, 
and dare not spend more on what is urgent and, indeed, 
essential. On Tuesday, too, Mr. Boulnois was unable to 
prevent an attempt to coerce the Royal Commission on 
Unification. The Council saw its chance; it has a Prime 
Minister among its members, and the way of plunder 
seems more open to it than ever. 





Tue strange case of Martin et Uxor v. The Trustees of 
the British Museum and E, M. Thompson has ended, as it 
was bound to end, in a verdict for the defendants, 
Baron Pollock, who spoke of the importance of the 
action, especially as it might govern others in a position 
not so high as the defendants’, said that the jury’s 
answers to the questions submitted could only be dealt 
with by the Court of Appeal, which might order a new 
trial. The libels were not denied, nor was privilege in 
the sense known of lawyers pleaded: but the plaintiffs 
must prove their case against a public body, and in that 
they had failed. Distinction could not be drawn between 
books received under the Copyright Act and books 
purchased under other statutes ; for both were to be held 
in public use for all posterity. It was quibbling with 
language to say that these works incriminated did not 
come within the scope of the large powers vested in the 
trustees, who had the duty cast upon them of receiving 
and storing. The defendants are to have their costs, and 
the chief plaintiff, who has her advertisement, threatens a 
hopeless appeal. 
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‘LIVE MEN DEAD’ 


‘'T is a matter of common knowledge that Mr. 
I Labouchere, M.P., is an accomplished newspaper 
man as well as a would-be living politician. Yet, 
notorious as the thing is, people wil! forget it; and 
when the Member for Northampton takes the oppor- 
tunity afforded by any conspicuous public event to 
remind the universe that he is alive, and capable of kick- 
ing in a way and toa purpose which are worth sixpence 
to look at, there are thousands who will persist in 
talking about the performance as if it were—not adver- 
tisement but—politics. Now, this is worse than unin- 
telligent ; it is supremely unjust to Mr. Labouchere. 
If his vagaries were really meant to have a political bear- 
ing or a political significance, he would be, without any 
peradventure, the silliest and the most futile of Her 
Majesty's subjects. ‘This he is not: on the contrary, 
he is the very able manager of a particular sort of 
paper. Like all his kind, he fixes his eye on a certain 
class of purchaser, and plays for that class with all the 
steadiness that is in him. ‘The particular sort of 
persons for which he lives has a great love for 
tittle-tattle, and is flunkey with inverted (or rebel- 
lious) flunkeyism. It bestows an admiring attention on 
the aristocracy (that is), and withal asserts its inde- 
pendence to itself by gabbling spiteful gossip, which is 
a form of snobbery like another. Now, it is Mr. Labou- 
chere’s business to serve this distinguished section of 
the intellectual community with the fare it loves. He 
makes it incidents, that is to say, in his capacity of 
Member of Parliament: taking good care that his 
works shall be congenial to the palate for which he has 
to cater. And it is obvious that this is good business ; 
for it is plain that 7’rwth may rank with 7%/-Bits and 
with Ally Sloper and The Quiver as a concern which 
has its public, and which pays. 
= This elementary fact kept well in mind, the meaning 
and the justification of the late mis-called Radical 
Revolt are instantly made clear. Leave the journal 
out of the calculation, and the incident is sillier than 
words can tell. A sham leader—a leader whom the 
real ones leave unanswered, and whose putative followers 
haste to announce that they decline to follow—is a 
deplorable object. Considered as a politician, that is 
Mr. Labouchere. In the interests of his party (he said) 
he was prepared to do dreadful things, and so were the 
‘Stalwarts’ at his back. Yet his real leaders went on 
as if nothing had happened when he handed in his 


‘protest against the choice of a Premier from among the 


Lords! And they were right. Nothing had happened. 
‘True that a handful of hasty Radicals had been trapped 
by a wily editor into helping him advertise his paper. 


‘ But that is not politics: that is the merest ‘ Society 


Journal’ incident. It was vulgar enough in all 
conscience, but Mr. Labouchere knows his public, and 
what else would you have had him do? ‘To take your 
poor old captain, still fitting the halter, still traversing 
the cart, still saying farewell, but right loth to depart, 
and then and there get up a rowin the crowd as to who 
should and who should not succeed him in the captaincy 
as soon as ever he is turned off—no: it really is not 
nice, as conduct. And as all his followers have been 
tumbling over each other in their haste to assure us 
that they meant nothing, it is also abundantly futile 
as polities. Reflect, however, that the clever editor's 
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next number was awaited with greed, and the editor 
himself most copiously quoted and most liberally 
advertised, and his demonstration is amply justified. 
And Mr. Labouchere the journalist may roar with 
laughter, and find none to say him nay. 

Consider the politician, however—consider the 
‘Radical Stalwart, as he calls himself—and you will 
see that Mr. Labouchere will have something else 
to laugh about—it may be, will even get the 
length of laughing on the other side of his 
mouth—in that austere seclusion of the Smoking 
Room, to which he promises to betake himself. 
It is certain that politically he is dead this some- 
time past (he died, in fact, on Mr. Gladstone’s 
return to office, of his own exclusion from the 
Ministry); it is shrewdly suspected that he suffers 
from the comic actor's weakness for attempting tragic 
parts. ‘The inference is that, unless he go on laughing, 
his alternative is to curse his gods, and own himself a 
poor ‘demnition body.’ his little flare-and-fizzle in 
the Radical ranks has once more proved not only that 
his late revered leader was a world too cunning and too 
strong for him, but also that the party he loved to 
pretend to lead is neither able to stand alone nor 
willing to try. It is not even united in itself: the 
London Radical is Lord Rosebery’s; so is the Scots 
variety ; Lord Rosebery is the man of the Moderates 
also. And because he can combine these several 
followings, it is he, and not Sir William Harcourt, 
that is chosen leader. Again, it is one of the good 
things of the farce that even those earnest persons 
who affect a manly rage at the ingratitude shown to 
Sir William are agreed when it comes to assuring him 
that, if Lord Rosebery sat in the House of Commons, his 
loyal services to a ‘ rejuvenated Liberal Party’ would be 
held just as good as they are now, with Lord Rosebery 
sitting in the House of Lords. Because he sits in the 
Lower House, and for that reason alone, is Sir William 
preferred by this handful of ‘ the pure ;’ but their pre- 
ference does not go the length of insisting on him—it 
gets no further than a rather tepid statement that the 
Premier ought ‘by rights’ to be in the Commons. So 
said the Duke of Wellington after the passing cf the 
Reform Bill—for the ‘new’ doctrine of Radicalism is 
old and old enough. But many Premiers have sat in the 
Lords since then. Another sits there now, and the 
Radical, growl as he pleases, must obey. Nay: it is 
plain, says Mr. Labouchere, that his growls are but 
platonic, while obedience is the master-passion of his 
his heart. Tor, the truth is, he dearly loves a Lord. 
He may sit in Parliament, or he may do duty at the 
local caucus ; but in either case he is a pitiful snob. 
And this is true of him all over England, excepting 
at Northampton. And there he is satisfied with a very 
wealthy person who, if he is not a Peer, at any rate is 
closely related to the Peerage, and is therefore the next 
best thing in the market. 

The question, then, is not : ‘Is Mr. Labouchere alive ?’ 
for we know that he is dead. Nor is it: ‘What will 
this subsection of a section try to do?’ for that has 
already been shown to be nothing. It is: ‘ What is the 
purnose of the real leaders with their many sections to 
consider?’ Nay: as the Duke of Devonshire said at 
Yeovil, there is a preliminary demand to this: ‘ What 
may they hope to be permitted to try?’ Clearly, what 
is impossible to them is to rid their necks of that mill- 
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stone of an Irish Question which is Mr. Gladstone's 
chief legacy, till they have found another wherewithal to 
buy those eighty Irish votes. ‘lhere it hangs, and there 
it will hang; and they will look in vain to the Liberal 
Unionist to ease it down for them. Again, they must not 
think to pass a jerrymandering Registration Bill. Oa 
that point the Duke of Devonshire spoke with the 
steadiest emphasis. A Registration Bill there may be, 
if the Ministry so please. But if the last settlement is 
to be upset, thea there must be a readjustment, and a 
fair one. Mr. Gladstone's scratch majority shall not 
remove the anomaly by which it loses, and retain 
the anomaly by which it hopes to gain. If that 
ancient superstition, the representation of property, 
is to be thrown over; if every min is to have 
the same vote in reality and not alone in show — 
that vote must be the same. If the Ministry endeavour 
by any ‘manceavre to prepare the way, to pack the 
cards, it will find that there is ‘another issue besides 
that of Home Rule upon which the House of Lords are 
prepared to give them a ground of quarrel. That is 
categorical, and it puts the event in terms not even Mr. 
Gladstone could misapprehend. Oa this point the new 
Ministry may fight if it will; and that is the real 
moment. Will it do battle on so strange a quarrel? or 
prefer a quite possible compromise by which it may 
checkmate its intolerable Irish masters and let the 
attack on the Lords collapse’ ‘Toese are the true 
questions, .A political dead man playing at being alive, 
a company of flunkeys painfully trying to look defiant, 
but not envious, of their masters—who in the world is 
interested in these jumping-jacks except themselves * 


THE INDIAN SCANDAL 


HI! meeting recently held at Calcutta spoke out 
with no uncertain voice on the exclusion of 
cotton from Mr. Westland’s Tariff Bill. According to 
one resolution the interests of India. you read, are 
being subordinated to those of Britain; by another 
the Legislative Council is summoned to reject or to 
amend the measure. And the speakers were n> whit 
less significant than the tenor of their spzech. When 
that hero of native Conservatism, Maharajah Sir 
Narendra Krishna, ‘presides, and is supported by the 
President and Vice-President of the Beagal Chamber of 
Commerce, together with the Master of the ‘Trades’ 
Association, the presumption is that there is not 
much difference in the capital at any rate. Of 
course, an attempt will be made, as by Mr. Holt 
Hallett in Wednesday's J%mes, to discount the 
whole business as an effect of interest and greed : 
to charge the assemblage with voicing the manu- 
facturer alone and with altogether ignoring the toil- 
ing millions. Unfortunately, there is Lord Kimberley’s 
admission that all over the country the native press 
described the repeal of the import duties as ‘a cruel 
and most oppressive proceeding on the part of 
England.’ Besides, a needy peasantry will find itself 
crippled by the continuance of the export duty on 
rice; and it is plain that the ryot must suffer 
worse from a partial closure of the foreign market 
to his daily produce than from any increase in the cost of 
the poor garment which he buys him when he can. 
No: the philanthropic argument will not hold good 
for a moment. It is odiously evident that India in 
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her necessity is being impoverished for the benefit of 
Manchester and Dundee. 

Provincialism does not obtain among British Radicals 
alone, and it is to b2 noted (more’s the pity !) that Her 
Majesty’s Opp sition was represented on the delegation 
to Lord Kimberley. Still, the absence of Sir William 
Houldsworth and of Sir James Fergusson—not to 
mention Mr. Balfour—seems to need explanation. For 
they can scarce have been in agreement with the 
other Lancashire M.Ps. Surely, an ex-Governor of 
Bombay would have expressed an opinion worth hear- 
ing? The more especially as the actual orators were to 
seek in their facts and in their theories alike! Thus, 
Mr. Holland’s argument, that the gain to the revenue 
from the export duty on cotton would bz small, pro- 
vokes the obvious rejoinder that the loss to the 
Lancashire operative would b2 also small. The 
plain truth is, that this particular impost would 
produce som? Rx1,350,000, or nearly as much as 
the rest of the duties put together. At present, 
Mr. Westland must face a deficit of some three and 
a half crores (Rx5,500,000); scheme as he may, 
Rx2,000,000 remain unprovided; and a uniform rate 
of 5 per cent. would have enabled him practically 
to achieve a balance, for the remainder could have been 
forthcoming from minor economies. Under the 
circumstances he will be compelled, says The Times 
correspondent, to resume a portion of the Famine Fund 
and to cut down expenditure, presumably upon Public 
Works: both which expedients will hit the peasantry on 
the raw, the first of them minishing a precaution against 
starvation, while the second implies a shrinkage in irriga- 
tion and in means of transit. Still, whither is a bedevilled 
Minister to turn when, having the Russian at his gates, 
he must rather augment than not his outlay on the 
army? ‘Ine better collection of the income-tax, as 
advocated by Mr. Hallett. though in itself no doubt 
desirable, touches but the fringe of the difficulty. 
Again, the land revenue must always remain unelastic 
because, pace this hasty authority, the Permanent 
Settlement, however unwise its origin, cannot be 
abrogated without an outrageous breach of faith, nor 
can the terms of assessment be shortened without the 
gravest risk of popular discontent. Even now its 
periodical recurrence provokes a feeling of unrest which 
has, on occasion, found expression in riot. 

Hitherto the native community has held—and has had 
reason to hold—that, whateverourdemerits, we Britonsare 
a just people. We may be unsympathetic, and we may 
entertain an inexplicable desire to cram the occidental 
nostrum down the oriental throat. But, in the main, 
we have ruled our India for the benefit not of the 
governors but of the governed, and neither the revenue- 
farmer nor the monopolist has thrived in our shadow. 
Thanks, however, to the capacity for interference of an 
ignorant and reckless Parliament in all and every con- 
cern, the Empire of late has come to be manipulated 
in the interests of the British Vote-monger. Given a 
crying grievance to redress, as the exorbitancy of the 
home charges, and the Indian Government appeals in 
vain to the Secretary of State. Nay: bimetallism is 
nothing to the general; so that financial prude, 
Sir William Harcourt, declines to take  cur- 
rency reform into serious consideration. And 
with regard to this last act of spoliation whereby the 
cotton-trade of Lancashire is benefited by Protection 
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at the expense of the Dependency, Lord Kimberley made 
not the slightest attempt to conceal that his reasoning 
ran absolutely counter to his conclusions. An honest 
and courageous policy might have meant the loss of 
certain seats; so he elected to play the coward, and, the 
Indian Government being subject to Parliamentary 
control, Mr. Westland must follow suit. 

It comes to this, then; that the British workman will 
regard India as his milch-cow, and the Nonconformist 
conscience, personified in Padgett M.P., as a chopping- 
block for moral straws. A more utter degradation of 
the Imperial ideal cannot be conceived. For it simply 
renews, ina Pecksniffian form, the rascality that has made 
a byword of the French Administration in Indo-China. 
Moreover, popularise the idea that our race has lost 
its sense of equity, and the work of Wellesley and 
Mayo is irreparably undone. We trust that the Select 
Committee, to which the Bill has been referred, will 
urgently recommend the imposition of the duty, and 
that the Legislative Council will carry its advice into 
effect. It is high time that Indian administrators 
should protest, to the utmost of their power, against 
the disregard with which their most emphatic opinions 
are received by interested or indifferent Secretaries of 
State at home. 


PRUNES AND PRISM 
ORD DUFFERIN’S speech at the banquet of the 


British Chamber of Commerce comes oppor- 
tunely enough, since it happens to have caught the 
French Press in a conciliatory mood. There has 
been a feeling abroad in Paris that abuse of a dis- 
tinguished diplomatist can be carried to excess. 
Accordingly, the French journalists have seized the 
opportunity with adroitness, and have rushed to 
lay wreaths of phrases at the Ambassador's feet. 
From the Yemps and Débats of to-day you would 
certainly fail to gather that Lord Dufferin had ever 
been assailed by the bitterest invective and tine most rau- 
cous calumnies. The change is for the better, of course, 
since courtesy is as a potent harmoniser of discordants. 
At the same time compliments over the decanters are 
easy to pay, and, transferred into plain print, they 
read somewhat insincerely. An enumeration, however 
well turned, of the common interests of the two peoples, 
from colonies to le sport, scarce does away with the 
fundamental fact that their characters are antagonistic 
and their policies diametrically opposed. Lady Gran- 
ville, the wife of an English minister, noted this 
incompatibility in the 'I'wenties, and so it will continue to 
the end. True no doubt that actual peace has prevailed for 
close upon a century: but bickerings have been inces- 
_ sant, and why do we spend millions on the Navy? That 
being the case, it is somewhat startling to find Lord 
Dufferin describing collisions in which British officers 
have been slain as ‘jostles in a cane-brake, and Sir 
Rivers Wilson dilating upon the admirable conduct of 
the French in Egypt. After-dinner oratory has its 


uses, but there remains Mr. Balfour’s dictum: that our 
neighbours are, ‘as a nation, hostile to us.’ And 
hostility should be met, not by flattery but, by a firm 
insistance upon Imperial dignity. 

Has the ‘ new spirit of domestic tolerance patented 
by M. Spuller any more reality than the mutual 
admiration discovered by Lord Dufferin? We trow 
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not; though it is, of course, the case that Anti- 
Clericalism has, since the Pope's eirenicon, been at a 
loss for a logical battle-cry. When the priesthood 
cordially accepts the Republic, and promises to abide 
by the spirit of the Constitution, the motive for its 
oppression has become extinct, more especially when 
Anarchists are Accordingly the 
Government may well desire to igaore yesterday, and to 
represent that, the clergy having ceased to be 
Monarchist, its persecution also shall cease. Be it 
admitted, too, that the overture of Saturday last was 
enacted in the beast spirit of political light ccmedy, 
Gambetta coined the phrase, Voili Tennemi; and the 
sole importance of Spuller consists in his garment, 
the reversible redingote, namely, of that vulgar 
Elijah. Accordingly, if a complete breach was to be 
made with the past, who so fit to prophesy 
with the prophets as Saul? And how well the 
inconsistencies of the part were disguised by this most 
accomplished of mimes. Did he stew in clerical 
juice, as a clumsy Briton would? Not he. M. Spuller 
tripped it the more merrily because he wore the disguise 
of Carnival time. In vain did sundry Radicals, as the 
egregious Goblet, bellow ‘ traitor’ and ‘turncoat.’ He 
is an Opportunist, don’t you see? And Opportunism 
means a sort of consistent inconsistency. QOuae day you 
lay Jesuits by the heels, and the next you ask them to 
supper: ‘for a new situation a new spirit is necessary.” 
Never was the dramatic genius of the nation displayed 
to better advantage, and the ecstasies of M. de Blowitz 
in the gallery—that gallery whence Vaillant rained 
nails upon them—were entirely justified, albeit that he 
clapped not melodrama but farce. 

Most certainly a serious reading of the debate 
ignores the inveterate desire of Ja grande nation to 


bom)-throwing. 


be ever jumping on somebody's toes. Just now, 
Anarchism claims its attention ; but when the police 
have done their work, another insulter of the Repub- 
lic will have to be discovered. Of course some 
lucky diplomat may light upon another King of 
Siam, and Timbuctoo must always be avenged. Still, 
the bishops dweli nearer home, and nothing delights 
the townsfolk so much as a little priest-baiting. 
Besides, the Church may have been purged of her 
Monarchists, but her Gothe-Soulards, aggressively 
intent upon their privileges, will never wholly 
die out, for the simple reason that they are 
French to their marrow. An _ indiscreet  proces- 
sion, an inept interference with secular instructions, 
and then will come the chance of M. Goblet —at present 
in an overwhelming minority. Even on Saturday his 
appeals to history carried greater conviction than 
M. Spuller’s travesties, while at his elbow stood 
M. Brisson, homme sévere, honnorable, who, despite 
failures innumerable, remains the plaster idol of the 
middle-class. And, when the principles of “77 emerge 
again, and Radicalism is free to harry the unauthorised 
communities, its agent need not be far to seek. Is not 
M. Spuller an Opportunist ? and do not old-new situa- 
tions demand an old-new spirit ? Possibly M. Casimir 
Perier can claim a far better right to preach modera- 


tion than his battered lieutenant: a right born both of 


inclination and family tradition. Still, it remains to 
be seen if, as with Dupuy and countless others before 
him, a temporary independence of Radicalism will not 


be followed by an ignominious surrender, M. Clémen- 
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March 10, 1894] 
ceau has gone under for the time, and conciliatory 
programme appeals to the prevalent humour. All the 
same, the wise man will bethink him of a certain epigram 
beginning Plus ca change; and thus he will avoid 
the mistake of accepting a hollow truce for an enduring 
reconciliation, 


MORE EXPERIMENT 


4 


4 headlong rush into debt of every corporate body 

empowered to incur a liability. In prosperous times 
the evil is not apparent. Drains are laid, streets im- 
proved, water and gas laid on, libraries and schools set 
up, all of them more or less ‘on tick ;’ and nobody 
grumbles but the harassed ratepayer. ‘Time and again 
he uplifts his voice against the systematic depreciation 
of his resources: for it amounts to that, and he knows 
it. But it is in the nature of a corporate body to con- 
sider the repayment of one debt a good pretext for the 
contraction of another; and, as the trend of public 
opinion is all in favour of improvements and municipal- 
isation, the system grows as it goes. ‘lhe Socialistic 
element is ever calling for new purchases : it triumphs 
in every transference of a private burden to the public 
shoulder. And now the question is this: given a run 
of bad years, what will become of that community 
which has turnéd its government into a commercial firm ? 
Such a question were by no means irrelevant even 
now, for it is notorious that certain English towns are 
rapidly getting face to face with just this difficulty. 
Population is decreasing; the taxes fall ever more 
heavily on the remnant; such local bodies as under- 
take to furnish gas, water, books, and tramways must 
in any case accept the risks of trade, and these risks 
are considerably magnified in the case of properties 
acquired on a kind of glorified hire-purchase system. 
It is all beyond controversy ; yet the powers to be 
vested in the new Parish Councils are so potent an 
incentive to borrowing that it might almost be argued 
from them that a habit held most vicious in an 
individual is actually most virtuous in a corporation, 
HIave we really eaten of the insane root? It 
would seem so: for assuredly the national reason is 
taken prisoner. Wheat is cheaper this year 
than ever before in English history, and we have 
seized the opportunity to empower the whole wheat- 
growing industry to go on borrowing without end! 
The country people are suffering desperately from 
shrinkage of income, and our cure for the ailment 
is to put up the rates! if one pocket is empty, we go 
and make things even by emptying the other also ! 
Troy, it is such a chapter in Candide as Voltaire 
never dreamed. 

That establishment of agricultural lending-banks, 
which has this week exercised the intellectuals of the 
Chamber of Agriculture may without winking be 
described as the last detail in a perfect scheme for 
putting the rural world in pawn. It is not enough for the 
village to owe money collectively: the duty of its 
several inhabitants is to go and do likewise. ‘That 
is the plain English of it: and those in favour of the 
idea would do well to reflect a little (if they can) 
on its origin and inception. It comes of that knot of 
enthusiasts—to give them no harsher name—which in- 
sists that in the small holding lies the sole hopeof English 


. have long protested against the 
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agriculture. Now, the English peasant must be very 
strongly persuaded ere he will take to the style of the 
small holder. The banks proposed could never offer bim 
capital on such terms as he enjoys under Mr. Chaplin’s 
Act; yet the County Councils experience the greatest 
difficulty in tempting him to avail himself of that Act. 
Ife remembers, perhaps, that his forefathers—or such of 
them as were peasant-proprietors or small owners— 
came to grief through debt, and he is not at all inclined 
to repeat the experience in his own person. Further, 
the small-holding-mongers are able to adduce no shred of 
evidence to prove that the triumph of their fad would pay. 
Abroad the peasant proprietor appears a woeful drudge, 
just able to keep himself in being by incessant toil eked 
out by incessant borrowing. Go to Japan and come 
back by way of Irance, and you shall find his condition 
everywhere the same. Here and there a market-gardener 
may do well; here and there a man with another 
industry at his fingers’ ends may make his holding auseful 
second string. But, speaking generally, no living worth 
talking about is to be made in those bitter and sterile 
circumstances the advocates of the small holding would 
impose upon the land at large. In America, in Canada, 
in Argentina, in Australia the unit of labour pro- 
duces much more foodstuff than in England, because 
the cultivation of new, or comparatively new, soils is 
easier than the cultivation of soils which have been 
cropped for centuries, and which need both high 
manuring and hard working to keep them in fettle at 

all. Change the unchangeable, in fact—change it in all 

the departments of the small holder's life—and it may 

be that you will give him a chance of bettering himself. 

Meanwhile, it is not at all surprising that he should be 

deeply interested in the scheme under consideration : 

still less that he should already be coming forward in his 

hundreds to ask for credit. The family of the Have- 

Nots has ever been the largest in the world; but of 
these would-be capitalists how many would profit by an 

advance they are never like to repay ? 

‘The plan, for several reasons, cannot come into opera- 
tion without a special Act of Parliament ; soa Bill has 
been drafted, and will be brought in during the Session. 
It makes much of foreign experiences, but these are 
chiefly illusory and misleading: as in the case of 
Germany, where the system has been long on trial, and 
the conditions of agriculture are breeding even more per- 
plexity and solicitude than in England itself. Again, 
to consider the principles by which it is inspired is to 
be strongly convinced that husbandry is impossible for 
small capitalists having no second line of defence. A 
man entering upon occupation with just enough money 
to stock and work his holding is at the mercy of weather 
and the markets, unless he have a source whereon to draw 
for the means of tiding over a ran of bad luck. In 
England such runs have hitherto been made up to 
him in divers informal ways. ‘The English landlord is 
not unaccustomed to reduce his rents, for instance ; 
also, he has been known to go on keeping his thousands 
of acres under the plough at great loss to himself. And 
in England there are large numbers of banks which are 
always ready to advance money at a fair rate of interest 
upon good security. What more does the ordinary 
tenant farmer want? It would be a cruel kindness to 
put him in the way of borrowing beyond the range of 
his credit. The formation of an owning class of farmers 
would no doubt make acertain difference ; but where are 
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the signs of such a formation by any natural process? In 
acredit bank for Hodge and Hodge’s masters it is of the 
essence of success that the capital should be derived from 
savings upon husbandry; and in the prevailing depres- 
sion merely to state this commonplace is to damn the 
present scheme. ‘To saveis impossible just now. Who 
then shall lend ? and how shall these new credit banks 
be subsidised * 


LITERARY POLICIES 


VER since the time of Lucian, who denounced the 

4 pest in terms proper to his enormity, the book- 
collector has been a bane of literature. He it is who 
in conspiracy with the bookseller gives to the worthless 
a factitious value, and delays for a while the triumph of 
the just. Of course his achievement is paltry and 
ephemeral. All his gambling does but vamp for a 
moment a battered reputation, since whatever is genuine 
in literature survives the plots and follies of the coxcom). 
The solid rhombi known as books are generally nothing 
else than articles of commerce, wherein the dilettante 
speculates because he has not the pluck to go on the 
Stock Exchange, or wit enough to understand the joy 
of the racecourse. But literature has naught in common 
with this chaffering. No inflation of price can give 
an artistic quality to printed rubbish. Before one 
turns to consider the varying policies of the book- 
market, one dissociates oneself from literature and all 
its works. But look upon books as hats or boots, 
and several amusing questions are to answer. 

Now, there is no reason why the collector (or even 
the scholar) should not hanker after fine editions 
of great books. A book that is worth owning is 
worth all the glory that noble type and stately margin 
can confer upon it. You cannot withhold your 
sympathy from the bold adventurer who sets out to 
discover a Caxton or an Aldine. And if you keep 
Horace upon your shelves, why should you not meet 
him in the elegant edition of Foulis? Again, if the 
tirst edition of a book (not a bibelot) be the best, even 
the poor man may be forgiven who pinches his belly 
for its sake. But nothing excuses the chase of first 
editions for themselves, and he who esteems rarity 
the sole virtue had better devote his leisure to 
orchids or postage-stamps. Long since this indis- 
creet passion—for first editions—brought _ ridicule 
upon the book buyer, and now, as Mr. Roberts 
insists in The Fortnightly, a new terror is added 
to literary commerce. ‘The coxcomb of the last 
generation bought respectable books for a false reason : 
thus, he would double his price, if only he secured a 
suppressed and worthless plate. ‘The very newest cox- 


_comb buys worthless volumes, for no beauty of type or 


illustration, for no eloquence of golden thought. He 
merely competes for the possession of a pamphlet, 
whereof only so many hundreds are printed, and he 
esteems himself happy, if only he outstrip his rivals, in 
this gathering of rare trifles. The trifles are modern—as 
modern as the coxcomb’s folly ; and you can but attribute 
the excitement of the chase to the instinct of gambling, 
So, also, the most commonplace books get themselves 
printed (for the delight of twenty-five amateurs) upon 
large paper, and the amateurs do not discern that a 
page designed for a certain margin is merely spoilt by 
a casual enlargement. However, the sport has been 
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carried so far that the trifles of a modern critic cost 
something over £30, while the ‘songs* of a poet— 
who sings in limited editions, for the money comes 
may not be acquired save at the cost of a peerless han- 
som. Doubtless, the bookseller gets most of the swag ; 
doubtless, again, the purchaser at the top of the market 
loses ninety-nine per cent. of his money ; doubtless, 
also, the poet is forgotten. But it is still worth while 
to note the follies of the ‘ bibliophile, even though they 
fall into oblivion to-morrow. , 
It is another literary policy that invented the 
novelist of the circulating library. She, indeed, has no 
sort of touch with letters. If she can spell—that is 
the very summit of her accomplishment ; and but for 
Mr. Besant and the Authors’ Society, she would never 
have been mentioned. ‘I'rue, it may be urged that 
she is ‘good for trade ;* and, as printers and binders 
conspire to give a material shape to her trash, 
she surely does provide some occupation for the needy, 
Also, she inflicts no conspicuous damage upon herself, 
and finds an anodyne for such as must lull their brain 
with innocuous types. Of course, :7'it-Bits or the 
surface of matchboxes would serve as well; but why 
quarrel with a lady who occupies a_ place beside 
the barmaid and the chorister ? Even her habit 
of spelling Literature with a capital, and her deter- 
mination to discuss the ‘fictive art’ are but as the 
sins of the housemaid, and charity whispers that she 
would never have plied her foolish trade had she not 
heard much talk of royalties, American readers, and the 
millennium. And then, as a shadow upon this sordid 
aspect of letters comes Count 'lolstoi’s deliverance in 
The Daily Chronicle that he cares not who publishes or 
translates his works! Now, Count 'Tolstoi, being a con- 
summate artist, has nothing in common with the ladies 
who dream of royalties. Yet he will have none of 
copyright. He offers his works ‘ indiscriminately 
to all those publishers who find their publication or 
their translation desirable Herein he is a trifle 
reckless. He might at least protect himself against 
bad printing and American translations. But these are 
side issues, and it is pleasant indeed to hear of a man 
of letters and an artist who, set above the fear 
of want. throws his works, as pearls, for the swine to 
part. He at least entertains no questions of royalties 
and agreements. He at least refrains from reading the 
manifesto, which sets forth month by month the whole 
duty of the author. His Quixotic (and wrongheaded) 
pronouncement that he recognises no property in his 
works is in effect an extravagant protest against the 
writer of slop fiction, who sees in her work naught 
else save ‘ property.’ Of course ‘Tolstoi is wrong, since a 
labourer is worthy of his hire. But his antithesis, the 
British novelist, is also wrong, because if the labourer 
be a bad workman, he should get, not royalties but, the 
boot. And we welcome this ‘ Russian brother's’ protest : 
because it proves that one writer still declines to 


believe in profits and agreements as the sole aims of 


literature. 


NAILED 


: HERE was a bad poet called Clough’ who per- 


verted the Decalogue for the use and behoof of 


the Manchester Radicals. Any one of his commandments 
might be made the theme of profitable reflection ; 
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and the new Radicalism of Lancashire still holds by 
one of them: 


Bear not false witness ; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly. 


Now, a certain Mr. Snape, M.P., who is probably much 
more honest than he knows, represents the Heywood 
Division in Parliament. He was lately compelled to 
appear before his constituents. What more horrible 
predicament for a Gladstonian ? He had to say some- 
thing plausible, something to soothe the doubts of the 
horny-handed, and he was cast into the most desperate 
bewilderment. ‘here was Ireland to talk about; but 
the sons of toil only want to see Ireland out of the way. 
Or he might have blessed Parish Councils, if the horny- 
handed had but cared the price of twopence for vines and 
fig-trees and three-acre allotments. His last resource was 
:mployers’ Liability, and therein his troubled soul found 
rest. ‘here was no case against Lord Dudley’s amend- 
ment, but Lord Dudley’s attorney made some remarks 
upon the Government’s refusal to accept that amend- 
ment. So Mr. Snape, eager for effect, abused the 
attorney : and the abuse was the more effective because 
that attorney was none other than Lord Salisbury. So 
he read Lord Salisbury’s speech, and either carefully mis- 
understood its meaning, or was not able in the flurry 
of doubt and conflicting rumours to understand any- 
thing aright. Now, if he had been content to fall into 
a misapprehension he would have done no more than 
every Radical does every day. But he circulated his 
misreading with a boldness and perversity worthy of 
his great leader. He put his hand upon his heart and 
drove the Radicals of Heywood into a frenzy of indig- 
nation by accusing Lord Salisbury of having said that 
the Contracting-Out Amendment was only opposed by 
the slaves of a cruel organisation. Henve he assumed 
that Lord Salisbury had actually insulted and flouted 
the I'rades’ Unions ! 

Now even under the terror of an imminent crisis a 
politician of Mr. Snape’s assumed intelligence ought 
to have known that Lord Salisbury would not say out- 
right anything so uncivil, and that, as he is not a 
Radical, he would have taken care that his words bore 
no such foolish meaning. Nervousness excuses many 
errors, but not such an error.as Mr. Snape’s: and Lord 
Salisbury explained his meaning in a letter, which 
must have shown Mr. Snape’s character to Mr. Snape 
in a new and uncomfortable light. His inaccuracy has 
its reward. He has set the lie afloat, and Lord Salisbury 
may contradict it till the world drops out of its orbit 
before he will convince the average Gladstonian that he 
did not describe ''rades’ Unions as ‘ cruel organisations : ’ 
for the average Gladstonian would far rather take the 
word of a man named Snape than the most infrangible 
evidence. What Lord Salisbury, as reported in 7'he 
Times, did say was, that the Government in refusing to 
accept Lord Dudley’s modified amendment was acting not 
on its own impulse, not on those principles of compromise 
which dictate the laws of party-rule, but in obedience 
to Mr. Schnadhorst’s Caucus. ‘This showed that the 
Cabinet was but the victim of a dire necessity—the 
necessity of cadging and touting for votes, the slave of a 
cruel organisation—the Caucus, to wit. Lord Salisbury 
did not mention 'I'rades’ Unions, nor the opponents of 
Lord Dudley’s compromise, as the context shows. He 
said, absolutely and by implication, that Mr. Asquith’s 
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neck was stiffened against conciliation by the party's 
vote-masters : so much and no more. 

Mr. Chamberlain has just proved that, even if tlie 
Lords’ amendment had been accepted, not one man in 
a hundred would have been the better or the worse. Only 
the principle of I’ree Contract would have been assured. 
‘The Government has therefore deprived ninety-nine men 
out of every hundred of the benefits of its Bill, in order 
the odd one per cent. may be prevented from making that 
an independent and more profitable arrangement. Also, 
to drag down the House of Lords in revenge for its 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill, the Government is 
broadcasting one demonstrably false statement and a 
silly misunderstanding of the  terror-stricken Mr. 
Snape. It is good to record that both these lies are 
now nailed to the counter, and there they lie hand- 
somely driven home by two of the Unionist leaders, 


THE SITUATION 


_". country and the press, put out of their misery 

(so to speak) by Mr. Gladstone’s flying leap into 
obscurity, appear disposed to let party rancours 
slumber—for a time, at least—and to leave the new man 
free to arrange his hand and contrive his game uncri- 
ticised. It is as if they had awakened suddenly from a 
long and very grievous attack of nightmare—the 
‘incubus, in fact, of 7'he St. James's Gazette—and were 
rejoicing in the chance of a little real and refreshing 
sleep. At any rate, they seem to take but the faintest 
sort of interest in the reconstruction of the Cabinet. It 
sezms natural to them that the historian of Mr. Pitt 
should have accepted the headsbip of a party pledged 
to reverse the work of Mr. Pitt in Ireland, and to set upa 
national peril at the nation’s very door. They are 
nothing moved by Mr. Fowler’s promotion to the Indian 
Office : though Mr. Vowler is known to entertain the 
wildest theories of local government, and a false step in 
the Dependency might have such serious consequences as 
would unsettle our dominion for years to come. ‘They 
have merely yawned their satisfaction in the news that 
Mr. John Morley will stay where ne is: that having 
done his best to make Ireland impossible, and Seated 
better in the course of his work, he will not go educating 
himself at the Imperial cost elsewhere. It seems of no 
moment to them that Lord Kimberley, having but now 
distinguished himself by administering a bribe to the 
cotton industry in Lancashire—been guilty. that 
is, of quite as shameless a piece of jobbery as that 
the Scottish Secretary tried to perpetrate in his 
ill-starred Fisheries Bill—should take over Foreion 
Affairs; taat Lord Spencer, after being ‘ quoted’ fee 
the Premiership, should be going on at the Admiralty 
as though nothing at all had happened : that nobody 
should have so much as mentioned the Marquess of 
Ripon in connection with the crisis : that Messrs. Bryce, 
Asquith, Arnold Morley, and the rest should all be at 
it quam primum. Indeed, they have been chiefly in- 
spired by the fact that in Mr. Marjoribanks, now Lord 
‘'weedmouth, the party loses the cleverest of whips, 
and that young Mr. Gladstone is not to go to the 
Irish Office after all. It is all very pleasant to see. It 
is all so pleasant, in fact, that one is apt to forget that 
creditable to them as it seems, and is, it was also iw 
evitable. or awhile the period of such stage- 
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directions as Alarums, excursions. Enter Gladstone 
marching. He threatens the Empire. Then exit—for 
awhile, we say, that period is now over. The hero of 
it may or may not come back for a fifth act on his 
own account. But in the meantime he has shelved 
himself; and, as I'he Daily Chronicle—that young and 
ardent thing of light—has noted, a peace has fallen 
upon the land, and in the heart of a re-inspired and 
happy party there is hope. 

And yet, the odd thing is, the old mandate is there, 
and the army that received it as its word of life is 
exactly the same as it was in the beginning. True it 
is that the existing Premier has landed a snub upon 
the nose of the Parnell of Wales, and by making Mr. 
Ellis the new Patronage Secretary to the ‘Treasury, has 
given the Welshmen cause for discontent with that 
gentleman and with their own ill-fortune ; but there, as 
before, the Welshmen are, and as before they are there to 
make such terms with the rest of the Party as will enable 
them to plunder the English Church in Wales. ‘There, 
too, is the Irish Eighty, and the Irish Kighty has 
the key of the position now, as it had in the 
beginning of the present Parliament: it is Lord 
Rosebery’s majority as it was Mr. Gladstone's, and its 
design upon the Empire is no whit less treasonable 
now that it is helping ‘ Honest John’ (Morley) to rule 
without worry and without scandal, than it was 
in the brave days of that Conservative Chief Secre- 
tary, whom it came to bully and deride, and remained 
to curse and hate and fear. ‘There are the Taddists, 
there the Little-Ingland men, there the Labour 
Members, there the Teetotallers; and the nature of 
them is unaltered, and all are potential perils—to the 
State, and to their own party alike—as they were in 
when Gladstone ruled (that is to say, some fourteen 
days ago), and by judicous squeezing a gang might 
get the thing—or the promise thereof—it would. 
Everything is much the same as it was, in fact: except 
that Sir William really leads the House, and the 
Premier is a Peer, and Mr. Gladstone is away, and Mr. 
Labouchere is not only dead but also buried. And yet 
the land is at peace, and the press with it. It is mighty 
creditable (after all) to both; but one can’t help wonder- 
ing how long it will last. On Monday, Lord Rosebery 
meets his party for the first time, and on Tuesday he may 
—which is improbable—be marching against the unity 
of the kingdom: with Mr. Morley and the rebel Irish hur_ 
roving at his back ; and the greedy Welshmen cheering 
him as he goes as they never cheered that half-hearted 
hangman of the Church to whom Mr. Stuart Rendel 
owes his peerage; and every several set of Faddists 
intent on the immediate achievement of its‘own particular 
millennium. And in that case there will be an instant 
end to the lull. But, contrariwise, he may not. Mr. 
Redmond is of that way of thinking. He purposes to 
take occasion from the Queen’s Speech to demand the 
enlargement of the Irish dynamiters; he has issued a 
manifesto calling on his countrymen to put no sort of 
faith in the new Government, nor any in the men who 
helped to break up the matchless organisation which 
wis contrived and engineered by the late Parnell, 
Now, Sir William Harcourt loves not dynamite nor 
them that use it as argument. But, as 7'he T'imes has 
said, he can entertain no great affection for the junior 
who has passed him at the post. And the end may be 
still nearer than is believed, } 
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AN OLD-STYLE INTERVIEW 


(It has been said that if Columbus had never discovered America, 
the civilised world had gone wanting some of its choicest possessions : 
as, for instance, Tammany, the novel according to Mr. W, D. Howell, 
and—especially—the Interviewer. It is logical to assume that had his 
passion for discovery been glutted some hundreds of years before it 
was, we should have rejoiced in the possession of millions of such 
records as this. ] 


HE Feast in the long panelled refectory was nearly at an 
end when I, Don Orsino de Embustero y Infamador, 
Special Reporter to F/ Escuchador Vespertino (of Seville), 
entered, and Don Enrique the King stood up in_ his 
place, whereupon a choir of monks sang a Latin psalm 
of thanksgiving. Then the cup-bearer brought him a 
vast parcel-gilt bowl, and he drank to the welfare and 
good night’s rest of his many guests; and one and 
all—knights and ladies—rose from their seats, and the 
trumpets blared, as he stood a-drinking. There was a 
rustle of silks, Florence-woven and wrought as the rain- 
bow ; a flashing of swords crossed above the head, and 
a nodding of scarlet plumes. Then the company drank 
back their answer, and the cups rang out silvery applause, 
In Spain alone had the Goth come to his ripeness ; else- 
where, dragged down by Lust and Ease, he had failed in 
the sun of Southern Europe, and his nations had vanished, 
being frittered away in a myriad obscure struggles. These 
men were victors, whom the hatred of the South towards 
the North burned up in history’s battles. But in the 
days of peace, ‘eos perdidit Venter, or—to decline upon 
the vernacular-—-‘The St ch slew them.’ Gluttony 
slays more than drunkenness, in my opinion. 

Be it said that His Highness, King Henry of ‘Trans- 
tamare, honoured a youthful Knight of Castile, who sat on 
his left, in a very noticeable manner. For instance, 
when he beckoned to his trumpeters, he entrusted the 
great cup to him rather than to his cupbearer. A mark 
of distinction indeed!—and all the cabalicros and the 
ricoshombres and the damas de bicn that were present at 
that splendid function smiled on the new favourite. These 
smiles—to an observant eye like mine—seemed as if they 
were the scentless flowers of a bland jealousy. As the 
King walked down the Hall leaning on the shoulder of 
his youthful favourite, my friend the Chamberlain ventured 
to bring me into the Presence. I thought the King raised 
his eyebrows a little ; nevertheless, as soon as my saluta- 
tion was accomplished, in accordance with my custom of 
plunging in medias res, | began, ‘Sire, you have two 
nephews, and the Public’—and would have finished the 
question, but that my friend, the Chamberlain, clapped a 
vast horny hand over my mouth, and kept it there till 
the King had passed. I managed, however, to elude 
his grasp, and was so bold as to follow the King, his 
friend, the young Knight, and certain gentlemen-in- 
waiting with torches (no man saying me nay) out of the 
great door, through the moonlit quadrangle, down a long 
flight of stone stairs, and along a sort of subterranean 
passage. Finally we came to a massive door, which was 
opened by two men in leather jackets—burly, black- 
bearded fellows with large hairy arms and well-smoked 
faces ; and the three of us (for the gentlemen-in-waiting 
stood outside in the passage) entered a long low chamber 
cut in the living rock. In the far alcove sat a spare little 
man (dressed all in red) with a pointed black beard and a 
pale, studious face. He was reading a Moorish treatise 
on Anatomy, and now and again referring to a large 
diagram spread out on the bench beside him. Two or 
three sever thumbscrews—whereof more anon—lay on the 
table by his book. He was too deeply immersed in his 
work to look up as we entered, so the King touched him 


on the shoulder, and then the student started up with a 
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look of joy. The two conversed together for some time in 
a low voice, and then—a strange thing happened! The 
two men in leather seized the King’s friend, bound him 
to a stone pillar, and began to strip him. While this was 
being done, Don Enrique talked and laughed with the 
student (a man without a name, a genius who, thanks 
to his deep and subtle knowledge of the human body, is 
known for the cleverest maker of instruments of torture 
in western Europe) and inspected a number of his latest 
inventions, We are proud with good reason of our 
western tortioning : it lacks the element of indecency which 
has ruined that fine art in the East, 

Meanwhile, the two men in leather had completely 
stripped the captive, who all this time had not spoken a 
word. The gigantic cat lay in front of the brazier with 
her tail curled decorously close to her side and her paws 
stretched out. She purred as she watched them place a 
sock of steel mail and an evil-looking pair of steel pincers 
with a long leathern handle into the white-hot charcoal. 
When the steel was itself white hot the sock was taken 
out and deftly drawn on to the prisoner's right foot: with 
some difficulty, I admit, for the foot curled up into the 
shape of a sickle as soon as the radiant metal touched 
the flesh. Once on, it was curious to see how the delicate 
mail allowed the toes free movement, and indeed they 
waggled hither and thither as nimbly as the free fingers 
of a lace maker. An unpleasant smell of burning flesh 
pervaded the cell; and the cat, ceasing to purr, walked 
forth and watched her master’s business with hungry 
yet accustomed eyes. 

As the fire died out of the sock, when—as the saying is 

—the ‘prisoner's heart was tender from the torture, His 
Most Gracious Majesty bent his lips towards the prisoner's 
distorted face, and asked a question in a whisper. That 
meaningless agony was composed, and there came no 
All this 
was pondered by the great cat, whose eyes glistened green 
in the fitful light. Don Enrique sat down on the bench in 
front of the brazier, and after some silent thought grasped 
the Jeathern handle of the pincers. 


answer back save a look of hatred and contempt. 


He arose smiling, 
and stood in front of the captive, peering into his face, 
which was grey with pain, and, howbeit it was marred by 
the sweat of its new knowledge of Hell, vet fair and 
noble. But at last the seething iron gripped the upper 
lip and nose, and our good sovereign turned the handle 
in his iron hand. Then came a long wrench, and—the 
face vanished! One of the men held up a leather mirror 
in front of the patient’s eyes. A long-drawn scream 
echoed along the low-vaulted roof; words came thick and 
fast from the captive—lamentations and curses at the loss 
of manhood’s semblance and youthful beauty, that died 
down into an inarticulate whimper. In the midst of that 
wild outpouring the secret passed, and the most noble 
Don Enrique bade them remove the thing to one of the 
lower dungeons. Like the buzz of a bee in a pleasant 
flower-garden, or the sound of busy rustics threshing on 
a quiet autumn afternoon, was heard the purring of the 
great cat, as she watched the piece gripped in the pincers, 
and waited till the iron was cold, 

The king is a true artist, and the true friend of all who 
can appreciate his unique artistry. Ie treated me with 
extraordinary kindness, and actually permitted—nay, 
obliged—me to try on one of the silver thumbscrews. It 
was a marvellously clever piece of work, and—as far as I 
am a judge of such matters—admirably suited to its 
purpose. The purple passion of a well-squeezed thumb 
seen through the silver filigree work suggests nothing so 
much as a sunset in the Pyrenees. The honour of wearing 
one of these jewels even for a moment will be appreciated 


when I remind my readers that they are made for the use 
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Owing to the lateness of 
the hour I was obliged to depart without repeating my 
question as to the future treatment of the king’s nephews. 
As long as | live I shal! never forget His Majesty's 
kindness, 


of criminals of the Blood Royal. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


HE, exhibition, which Mr, Colvin’s talent and energy 
have organised at the British Museum, is little 

less than a bird’s-eye view of art. From Masaccio to 
Watteau—that is the period traversed; and though draw- 
ing is the medium, still may you note the exquisite shifts 
and changes of the schools in Italy and France, in Germany 
and Holland. A strictly chronological order is followed, 
so that growth is seen coming to fulfilment, fulfilment 
hastening to decay. The character of the exhibition 
was defined by the Malcolm Collection, at present 
housed at the British Museum, a permanent loan; 
though certain gaps—inevitable in the best—are filled 
from the Museum’s own treasures. The Italians are 
given the first place, and rightly: since it was 
in Italy that drawing was cultivated with the greatest 
elegance and refinement. Whatever faults of colour may 
be attributed to the Primitives, at least they drew with a 
free and flowing line, and even when Italian art entered 
into its full inheritance, its strength was rather form than 
colour—save only in Venice. At the museum you pass 
from Botticelli and Da Vinci to the naive and somewhat 
foolish productions of Ferrara, until you reach (through 
Perugino) the chaste serenity and the masculine elegance 
of Raphael. Here you are spared that banality of colour, 
which was the weakness of the Umbrian School: the 
eloquence of line alone is left to make its appeal. Indeed, 
you see Raphael at his best, in all the strength and 
majestic art. And then from 
the classic you turn to the individual, and note 
in Michelangelo’s drawings how far beyond the limits 
of legitimate expression a violent and wilful talent 


sweetness of his 


will hustle its possessor. Titian’s achievement is the 
Indeed one dainty landscape is the 
best example of the adaptation of means to end in the 
exhibition. There is not a line too much, not a stroke too 
few. All that is essential is expressed with an incom- 


parable certainty of hand in an incomparable beauty of 


triumph of simplicity. 


curve. The composition is majestical, and such details 
as there are take their place inevitably. Hitherto, 
also, Jandscape has been absent from painting, or pre- 
sent only in a conventional background. Learning has 
mastered the secrets of anatomy; taste has perfected the 
But the beauty of the open air, 
the joy of a just observation, seem, until Titian, dis- 


art of composition. 
regarded. His pupil, Domenico Campagnola, followed his 
example, with a difference. He lacked the genius for 
simplicity which made the master great. His landscapes 
are seen, perhaps, and are most carefully composed. But 
the drawing is so small and niggled, the space is so packed 
with lines and details, that dignity is worried out of the 
paper. The drawings of Veronese are merely curious, 
They have not a suggestion of the master’s greatness, 
They are clumsy and heavy in execution ; there is no 
sense of the medium’s limitation, and you like to think 
that they were but jottings for a masterpiece, not things 
to keep for their own sake. 

With Clouet, the art of France has already a certain 
maturity. ‘There is a restraint as of Holbein, a generalisa- 
tion and a character which are altogether admirable. But 
Clouet’s refinement disappeared in the wrinkled surfaces 
of Lagneau, although the Dumonstiers returned to a 


better ideal. And then, after a worthy selection of Claudes 
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and Poussins, after an amazing series of Watteaus, you 
turn to the Germans, and exchange the dainty elegance 
of the French School for the rude vigour of Diirer and his 
followers. And of Diirer’s art there are half a dozen 
excellent examples. There is a landscape which might 
have been the work of a modern impressionist, and in the 
other extreme there are some heads of animals which are 
finished and tickled to a single hair. Holbein’s portraits are 
of the finest possible, and Elsheimer’s landscapes, though 
they have scarce the quality of drawings, are interesting. 
But for the rest, the German School is mostly barbarous, 
and it is to Flanders and Holland that you Jook for the 
direct line of succession. Starting from the simplicity of 
Van Eyck, escaping the petty style of Jan Wierix, and 
turaing aside a moment to the quaintness of Brueghel, the 
Flemings culminate in the multiplex fancy and various 
draughtsmanship of Rubens. That master is well and fully 
represented at the Museum. One blue landscape there 
is, that is absolutely modern in colour and effect, and you 
realise that in the newest schools there is nothing new 
but the names. In Holland the culmination is Rembrandt, 
even as it is the end of Rembrandt that marks the de- 
cline. Now, Rembrandt is a weak place in the Malcolm 
Collection, and this master of simplified commonplace is 
here seen at his best only in a single drawing —a riverside 
landscape, the very perfection of line. For the rest, the 
Rembrandts are too confused in method to be charac- 
teristic, and the sketches from an Indian manuscript are 
nothing better than curiosities. And so after Lievens, a 
little master of portraiture, you arrive at Ter Borch, 
—none better understood the legitimate practice of this 
delicate art than he —until with Ostade you reach the end 
in a clumsy style which treats drawing not as an art by 
itself but as a sort of bastard business of thin oils. The 
moral of the exhibition is twofold: first, the victory is only 
to the simple ; second, simplicity may only be achieved 
by a profound understanding of the medium. The great 
masters made no attempt to hide their intentions: it is 
only the lesser talents that are clever enough to make a 
pretence of painting with the slender means of the 
draughtsman. And as paint is ever more distinguished 
than gouache or water-colour,so is it interesting to note 
that it was the real masters of paint who succeeded best 
with line. These are lessons worth the learning; and for 
these alone we need not stint our gratitude to the Keeper 
of the Prints. 


A CERTAIN ARBOUR 


i. this chance-medley of existence, how often are you 

thrown into the company of some stranger, in whose 
glance you read an invitation to nearer converse ! and still, 
upon experiment, you find the signal a delusion! It is 
not until after years of disappointment that, learning 
discrimination, you grow wary. For self-centred youth 
deciphers its own generous lineaments in every friendly 
countenance, as in a glass: and age alone can teach the 
essential difference of persons. A loiterer down the sunny 
lane of adolescence will go spying greedily on every side for 
friendships ; and, at first, they seem as plentiful as the 
blackberries upon the luxuriant hedges that defend our 
pathway. But somehow, as the road widens, and begins, 
perhaps, to climb upon stony ways, there comes a day 
when the musing pilgrim discovers that familiar ring of 
faces to be sadly scanted and diminishing. Nor need 
he waste regrets upon this circumstance. The reason 
is very natural and simple: he and his comrades have 
outworn each other. The pleasure of companionship 
depends—not, as the platitude would have it, upon the 
measure of <lifference between two, but. —upon the measure 
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of similitude ; and the featureless, plastic character of non- 
age hardens at last, developing welcome traits of aftinity, 
or bristling with repellent idiosyncrasies, There is another 
saying common in print, to the effect that the man 
greater than his fellows in heart and intellect is doomed 
to loneliness—that among the gregarious vulgar he 
must still move solitary and apart. But there your 
catchword hath ever a specious air; and it is certain 
that, though a man walk with his head never so near the 
stars, his feet must still pash comfortably in oft-trodden 
clay. Is there aught to jar the finer sentiments in the 
contemplation of Shakespeare in a tavern, making royal 
cheer among the assembled toss-pots? It is the wont of 
imperial natures to go in and out among men in very 
brotherly fashion, observing with delighted interest and 
understanding their diverse, stirring, multitudinous 
affairs and adventures. In a word, the more ample 
the individual equipment, the wider acquaintance but 
fewer friends. 

So that the voyager from juvenescence to middle-age, 
although he remembers at times, with flushings and a 
sense of guilt, certain indiscreetly confidential passages 
between himself and _ others, whose unfitness 
experience has since plucked the veil, will find his 
atmosphere but the clearer for the defection of such 
comrades. He will cease to lavish his powder in chafing- 
dishes: he will rather hoard it as his munition for 
the musketoon. He learns that like to like is the rule of 
life, and classifies his visiting list anew. 
tion it is odds that he finds no 
three names with which he does 
considerable limitations. There are so many excellent 
people with whom to talk more than a very little is to 
prostitute the mind: others are merely phonographs 
of tittle-tattle, or appear incapable of communication 
upon topics unconnected with the shop. The chosen 
regard the surprising spectacle of the universe 
from a different outlook. Informed with a fine natural 
equilibrium, they hearken to the turmoil of bustling 
humanity with a smiling composure: and, out of 
this discord, |have learned to fashion in silver 
converse the most consolatory harmonies. For, when 
all is said, upon this foundation of delightful inter- 
course is built the aerial pleasure-house of friendship 
gay and enduring. This is that arbour on the king’s 
highway, ordained for the refreshment of travellers, 
whence they may behold the sun set behind the Delectable 
Mountains, and leisurely discoursing, mark the zealot, red 
with design, plod past them in the dust. Were there 
no such resting-place, the journey would scarce be worth 
the labour. Yet for due entrance and continuance in 
these friendly lodges the conditions are somewhat exigent. 
‘Tis a matter of equipoise and delicate adjustment of 


from 


In the opera- 
more than two or 
not associate some 


relations. 

A little flaw of temper, a brash of bitterness in the 
waters of the fountain, bans inevitably from this fellowship. 
Who would drink that his mouth may be wried? But 
this arbour by the wayside is a perfumed habitation : its 
fragrance purges common air; and those who have the 
wit to forge the key (the lock is something intricate) may 
enjoy a felicity therein not purchaseable with gold. 


SOME FAMOUS DERELICTS 


TYXHE loss by derelict of the Glasgow steamer Chilian 

strongly emphasises the necessity of doing something 
to rid the North Atlantic of a very lively plague. The 
Chilian struck a derelict at night, on the voyage from 
Pernambuco to Philadelphia. At the latter port she was 


examined by a diver, who found but a dent in her bottom 
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and a piece knocked off the blade of a propeller. On 
the strength of his report she went to sea again, but 
seven days out she was found to have five feet of water 


in her hold, and she had to be abandoned. The leak 
was of course due to the loosening of her plates by the 
collision; and the presumption is that many another 
tall ship has been hurt in the same way, and gone 
down without leaving any trace of herself or any clue 
to the cause of her loss. Very probably, were authentic 
information possible, it would be found that thus the 
White Star cargo-boat Naronic was sunk a year ago. It 
is mere speculation, but it has a foundation of proba- 
bility which is strengthened by the disasters actually 
recorded. The Chilian makes the tenth ship known 
to have been sunk by derelicts in the North Atlantic 
during the past seven years. The list, verified by the 
monthly Pilot Chart from the Hydrographic Office 
at Washington, includes the steamer Cragside, which 
struck a derelict off Whitehead, U.S., on May 20th last, 
and foundered; the barque Jan Pietersoon-Koen which, 
striking an unknown object, filled and sank in lati- 
tude 24°10’ N., longitude 69° 28’ W. on February 24th, 
92; the schooners Orrie J’, Drisco and Seagull, sunk 
by derelicts, the one in the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
other off the New Jersey coast, both in 91 ; the steamer 
Glenrath, which struck a wreck off Cape Lookout, and sank 
on October Ist, ‘90; and the Spanish gunboat Paz, which 
on June 8th, ’89, fell in with a derelict as far west as 
Tarifa, and had a hole knocked in her which caused her to 
founder. The tale is completed by the Francis L. Godfrey, 
the Joseph Baymore, and the Baylies Wood, all schooners 
and all sunk. During the same seven years between 
87 and ’93, fourteen ships, four of them steamers—one 
the Dubbeldam—were badly hurt by derelicts; seven 
were slightly damaged ; and twelve were damaged to an 
extent not ascertained. The steamer Norman, on May 
18th last, ran over the sunken schooner Booth Brothers 
on Brigantine Shoals, N.J., but managed to clear the hull, 
and only carried away some of the spars. The City o/ 
Dublin, on November 11th, in latitude 39° 30’ N., longi- 
tude 53° W., had a rather narrow escape, when she struck 
a derelict’s deck or deck-house, but contrived to miss the 
deadweight of hull. 

Atlantic derelicts are nearly all timber ships water- 
logged and abandoned after a heavy gale. They are old 
craft as a rule, and forty years ago were making crack 
passages from Melbourne with the new clip or from China 
with the season’s tea. One or two of the old Black Ball 
Line, which used to amaze American shipbuilders by 
the pace they made between Liverpool and New York in 
the days when steamers were few and slow, are stil] 
tramping the ocean under the Norwegian flag and another 
name. (There is surely something fitting in this change 
of name, so that, in the days of an old clipper’s disgrace, 
nobody shall scoff at the memory of her days of glory‘) 
Many such ships are broken up, but many manage to die 
afloat: and it is wonderful for what a length of time 
they will lurch about and round the Atlantic. There 
are between forty and fifty of them now, dismasted and 
a-wash in those great seas seen nowhere but in the 
western ocean. Onthe Washington Chart are marked the 
positions of all the derelicts afloat, according to the last 
speaking, with the zigzaggings of such as have been 
identified and authenticated. It proves the justness of 
the nickname, ‘ maritime maniacs,’ and shows as mere 
words cannot what a tremendous source of danger they 
are to vessels crossing and recrossing with a purpose 
and an aim. The four-master Bahama is out of the 
track, and is in some respects an exception, Launched 
last year from Glasgow, she 


ballast for 


sailed in 
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Philadelphia to load petroleum for the East; but her 
rigging stretched, and she was dismasted in the heavy 
November gales, some way north-east of Newfoundland. 
On December 4th she was seen about seven degrees 
further north-east, and it is quite on the cards that the 
Gulf Stream will carry her along until she goes ashore, as 
so many of her kind before her, off the Scottish or 
the Norwegian coast. The schooner Fanny E. Wolston is 
a good example of the ‘famous’ derelict. Abandoned 
on October 15th, ’91, off Norfolk, Va., she is still afloat, 
having traversed a good half the Atlantic, between the 
northern route of steamers going west and the sailing 
route by way of the Trades; and after being reported 
twenty-six times, she was last spoken on December 16th, 
being then not many miles north-east of the place of 
her abandonment. It has been estimated that by the end 
of ‘92 she had wandered 3460 miles. Another notable 
specimen is the schooner Robert P. Chandler, abandoned 
off Key West on July 7th last, and spoken a couple of days 
before Christmas. Indeed, for distance run in a given 
time the Robert 7’. Chandler is the champion of the world, 
having drifted as far north as the latitude of New York, 
1200 miles to the east, and come nigh into touch with 
the ocean steamers. The Pilot Chart shows other derelicts 
within the summer and winter tracks: as the ship 
Lady Lisgar (which was set on fire), the barques Orion 
and Helena, Alma and Forest, the brig J/polar, and several 
not identified. The Alma and the Forest and another 
vessel on fire were last reported not many miles from 
the Fastnet. Less than a month ago the steamer Vesta, 
Liverpool from New Orleans, reported passing a timber 
derelict on fire. The waves were washing right into the 
thing’s hold, bringing out the deals with every flow, and 
for miles round the sea was covered with them, Judging 
from the position (latitude 43° 46’, longitude 16°) this 
must have been the one seen off the Fastnet. 

In ’93 a large crowd of derelicts—the Slar of India, the 
Garibaldi, the Petit Bourgeois, the Lakefield, and the 
Wyer G, Sargent—disappeared. The last named, abandoned 
in March ’)1, was last seen at the end of ’92, having come 
a distance of 5500 miles in 615 days, and been sighted by 
thirty-four ships. She may be still afloat, as we have not 
heard that she ever went ashore, and, when last reported, 
was off Bermudas. ‘88, the blizzard year, was rich in 
derelicts, but ‘89 was richer still. In ’87, 30 new 
ones were reported ; in ’88, 22; in ’8), 37; 
and in ‘91, 23, 


in '90, 25; 
Three long trips began in ’88. The 
W. L. White was abandoned on March 13th, 80 miles 
off New York: on January 23rd, 89, she went ashore on 
the Hebrides, having covered 5900 miles in 310 days, and 
recognised by forty-five vessels. In November ’88 two 
American schooners, the Ethel M. Davis and the David VW, 
Hunt, were abandoned in the same gale, and the latter 
travelled on her own account 4800 miles in 5347 days, the 
former +400 miles in 370 days. On October 13th, ’87, the 
barque 7'e/emach was abandoned in latitude 57° N., longitude 
39° W.: she was seen for the last time on April 15th, ’89, in 
35° 50° N,, 50° 30’ W., after covering 3150 miles of ocean 
in 551 days. A month before her the barque /incenzo 
Perrotta was abandoned in nearly the same position ; she 
went ashore on Watling’s Island on April 4th, ’89, after 
a run of 2950 miles in 536 days. Again, the 
schooner Manantico did 2600 miles in 200 days; the 
barque Stormy Petrel, 1410 miles in 104 days: the ship 
Dagmar, 1480 miles in 155 days; the barque Pel/y, 1700 
miles in 97 days; the schooner James B. Drury, 1720 miles 
in 307 days ; the barque Carrier Dove, 2210 miles in 152 
days ; the barque Carricks, 2420 miles in 314 days; the 
barque Mestalinden, 2230 miles in 151 days ; and the barque, 


And of all 


Countess of Dufferin, 1800 miles in 90 days, 
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these weird and dreadful journeyings no man has told us 
anything ; for no man knows of it—not even Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, to whom so much has been discovered that is not 
for the general gaze. 

A paragraph of late set forth how a Norwegian 
barque had brought into Galveston the hull of an 
English-built brig, burned at sea half a century or more 
ago, which seemed to have reappeared after a submarine 
experience off the Faroes. It had shipped very little 
water (one of the most singular parts of a singular story), 
and was covered with sea-shells, and in the cabin were 
iron-bound chests of guineas, dated 1809 and worth over 
a thousand pounds, with divers watches, a stomacher of 
pearls, and three skeletons, It is fascinating but it reads 
as though an American reporter had been that way. 


SOMEBODY 


H* is the most perfectly rhythmical of characters. 

He moves in cycles so fixed and so unalterable that 
it is possible to foretell, by the science of human astro- 
nomy, the precise moments of his gaiety and of his 
dejection. When he is gay, his patience is illimitable : 
he will endure until you are almost persuaded that his 
sweetness of temper could never change; when that 
spiritual touch has left him, he is all suspicion, all sensi- 
tiveness. He catches you tripping; he lies in wait for 
your chance irritation, your chance negligence: and, if 
he discovers such a lapse, he amuses himself—always 
fully, sometimes brutally. Nay. if your wariness should 
bar him from a genuine opportunity of complaint, 
his busy mind will find a weakness even in your most 
patent innocence. For it is his ruling passion to assign 
a motive, not so much to every act of another, 
as to the effect of anothers every act upon 
himself. He is subtly psychological in respect of others 
through the personal impressions which he receives. Is 
he brimming with vitality, and the jolly humour of a full 
life? Do what you will, in these hours—an it be not 
too gross—and you may be secure of a favourable in- 
terpretation. He will leave you murmuring words of 
enthusiastic praise. But if the light of his life be turned 
low, he sees you dimly by his own dim light ; he suspects 
your shadow for an evil thing and will seem touched by 
a fear that makes him cruel. He has his open daylight 
and his black night ; and these grow to dusk and twilight 
with the rhythmic monotony of the seasonable day and 
night. When it is his day, his light is sunnily communi- 
cative, and warms all that go into its influence ; when it 
ip his night, there is no human gloom so impenetrable as 
his reserve, his iron indifference. 

But, day or night, his brain is ever busy with a thousand 
schemes, with a thousand chances, with the search into a 
thousand motives. He is distressingly observant. If your 
conversation is uninteresting to his ears, he will frankly 
close them and watch—watch—not you, but another. Be 
your speech never so eloquent, if it comes to him with a 
familiar sound he will vastly prefer to await the chance 
phrase of a passing stranger ; and if such a phrase happen 
to contain some information of a personal interest, he will 
triumphantly interrupt your flow and communicate the 
intelligence with a rare feeling of good humour. It is 
this passion for observation which has, for the most part, 
cured in him a tendency to Puritanism, By nature he 
was austere. He has seldom indulged in any grave 
excess of passion. His humour and the opportunity 
of the hour might carry him into some natural display 
of it; but a great way before he reached any enormous 
excess the hesitations of his austerity would set a boundary 
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to his desire, and his indulgences are not likely to be fre- 
quent, Singular in the rhythm of his humours ; singular 
in the blending in him of puritan and prude with the 
man of ease and pleasure, he is no less singular in the 
mingling of advanced modern thought with old-world 
and old-fashioned conventions in his nature, Having 
arrived by independent reasoning, without reading a 
word of Herbert Spencer, at that philosopher's religious 
convictions, being a logical and convinced agnostic, 
he yet deigns (somewhat displeased by the suggestion ) 
to play cards on Sundays; persuaded of the extreme 
sauctity of marriage, he holds the strongest views upon 
the limitation of the population ; tender with an extreme 
modern compassion towards children, he strongly insists 
upon the necessity of torture as a means of punishment. 
Withal he has a twofold sense of fun. He discovers 
Hashes of wit and humour that shine iridescently amid 
the grey calm of his common conversation; for the 
humour of words always moves his mirth. But he is in- 
different to the humour of a situation. He never catches 
a train; he never keeps an arranged appointment. He 
is the most interesting, provoking, and lovable of 
mankind, 


THE END OF SCRIBBLING 


YOU cannot, of course, complain reasonably of others 
if you commit the crime yourself, but the bare 
statistics of the thing are certainly a little frightening. 
Oe knew that the people who have written works and 
plays are a large majority of one’s fellow countrymen and 
countrywomen, and one did not care. It is the statistics 
of publishing that terrify. For the statistician lately took 
his note-book and stood in the Strand questioning, until 
he had questioned a hundred persons, sixty women and 
forty men. Of this hundred—taken absolutely at random 
—but three had published nothing, and one of them was 
an epic poet, and the other two had devoted their lives to 
original research. Three had merely sent to the papers 
letters which were printed, letters on pathos, immortality, 
and the disappearance of the Piccadilly goat. The rest 
were dramatic critics, or wrote paragraphs, or minor 
poetry, or reviews, or books on religion and the 
crinoline, or books of reminiscences, or novels, novels, 
novels. Many had done all these things, and the 
novelists were sixty-three. Some, to be sure, had 
more obviously useful avocations also: as actresses, 
cabmen, generals, bus-conductors, and eall-boys, But 
ninety-seven out of a random hundred had _ published 
something. What is the lesson in all this, dear friends ? 
What is this statistician’s message? Of the advantage or 
disadvantage to the writers individually little need be 
said. Doubtless most of them take little money by their 
scribbling, but since philosophers, if they were kings, would 
take none at all, but far otherwise, they need not complain 
of that. If a few are well educated and choose to pursue 
a calling in which education is not wanted, they need not 
complain that the capital spent in their education brings 
no return, Moreover, they still have credit where they 
drink tea: for the world is slow to recognise change, and 
does not perceive that not to have written a book is the 
true distinction, The novelists, by the way, are the 
proudest: they assured the statistician that the imagina- 
tive faculty is higher than the critical. 

Nor is much to be said of literature. ‘Popular’ educa- 
tion has turned out a mass of scribblers and scribblees— 
they must double the parts—and some portion of the old 
public that was not popularly educated, seeing a new mass 
of printed stuff easy and congenial to average taste, takes 
to it. Thus literature may lose a few worthless supporters : 
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conceivably the old Duchess of Queensberry, the immortal 
Kitty, born again, might go to a Sunday paper for her 
poet and hap on a less respectable than Gay. But if 
average taste could kill literature, it had long since been 
dead. Or a writer who might have had some kinship 
with literature may, seeing scribblers, how some of them 
prosper, be led astray : conceivably some laborious wight 
in that random hundred who might have written a book 
that was a book, seeing the bravery with which the men 
of imaginative faculty gave in their distinguished names, 
may go, he too, and straightway make himself famous (as 
a man of imaginative faculty) by describing a drain or 
dancing round a battered platitude. Literature can spare 
him. Do not cry out on scribblers. Numquamne reponam ? 
may the meanest of them ask, He may reasonably expect 
to do as well as he has been done by. 

But its lesson, the statistician’s message? Dear 
friends, it is this. The thing cannot really last. For 
when every man, woman, and child in the country is 
either scribbling to live, or living to scribble, writing 
novels, reviewing novels, discussing one another in para- 
graphs, it must be that (time being finite) they will only 
read about themselves and their friends. So that ‘the 
vain itch t’ admire and be admired’ will find no more 
satisfaction in writing than in speech, and the notoriety 
of print will be narrowed to that of private life. 


A NOTE ON DON QUIXOTE 


| EADING Don Quixole by snatches here and there, 

unless one is very familiar with the book—for it is a 
long one—is misleading. To obtain and retain a concep- 
tion of the ideal crackt caballero of Cervantes, the volumes 
must be read through, skipping advantageously the in- 
trusive and intolerable old-fashioned ‘ exemplary novels’ 
in the first part. Macaulay was of this mind: ‘I am 
going through Don Quivole again, occurs in one of his 
letters. Thus only can it be seen how its hero grew on 
Cervantes ; how at first he was but a grotesque puppet in 
the show ; and how, later and later on, the creator got to 
love his own creation, and to adorn it with all the fine 
qualities which, in the beating-out of his own music, his 
rough and varied experience had lent his own character 
and imagination. 

The Don begins as a mere laughing-stock ; gradually 
he discloses himself as a fine, chivalrous, sage, and polished 
old fellow, with wise saws and amusing discourses; sound 
in every part but one, where the rift was. 


grows pathetic. 


By-and-by it 
When first we meet the Duke and 
Duchess, we readily side with them in their pranks with 
the crazy knight-errant ; but as the Castle chapters are 
turned over, a feeling of considerable hostility to those 
ducal snobs takes hold of the reader, who at length 
revolts against the violent extraction of ignoble sport out 
of the fine-hearted old oddity for a noble pack of idlers. 
The passages where Don Quixote gives wise advice to 
Sancho, going off to take up the government of his 
‘Island,’ are, on one side, as touching as anything in the 
whole circuit of literature. Some benevolent Macchiavelli 
might speak it all, and still there is ever underlying it the 
material for Mr, Dick’s kites, the Don’s delusion of the mind 
diseased. The poor foolish old butt of folly is sore down- 
cast, but nowise envious, to see that his own very squire 
is to be rewarded (and that by others) before the Knight 
is master of his own event. ‘I give infinite thanks to 
heaven, friend Sancho, that before | have met with any 
good luck, Fortune has come forward to meet thee. 1, 
who counted upon my good fortune to discharge the 
recompense of thy services, find myself still waiting for 
advancement ; while thou, before time, and contrary to 
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all expectation, seest thyself blessed in the fulfilment o 


thy desires.’ Much of this part would soften cast-iron, 
and many other instances could be cited of Cervantes in 
the more melting humour. There is a quaint old English 
saying: ‘An old shoe, black it well; an old hat, cock it well.’ 
Here is the Don’s thoroughly Spanish commentary in his 
address to Poverty, borrowed from Mr. Ormsby’s version : 
‘Why dost thou love to fall out with men of good birth, 
more than with others? Why dost thou compel them to 
smear the cracks in their shoes? Why must their ruffles 
be always crinkled like endive, and not crimped with an 
iron? Poor gentleman of good family! Always cocker- 
ing up his honour, dining miserably in secret, and making 
a hypocrite even of the toothpick with which he sallies 
forth, having eaten nothing to warrant its use. Poor 
fellow, with his nervous honour, fancying every one sees a 
mile off the patch on his shoe, the stains on his hat, the 
bare threads of his cloak, and the hunger in his stomach.’ 
And the Don is given, now and then for flashes of time, 
glimmerings of his state. For example, his admirable 
letter to the ‘governor’ of the ‘island’ winds up with 
‘God keep thee from being an object of pity to any one.’ 
As the story progresses, too, he goes right out of his mind 
more seldom, and only on the provocation of some out- 
ward presentment, such as the puppet-show, All this 
works up to the radical death-bed cure. It has often been 
said that Colonel Newcome is a Don Quixote repassed 
through the crucible of another magician. Simplicity and 
purity are all there still; the crazy knight-errantry 
metlowed to a fine punctilio and an utter unfitness for the 
rough-and-tumble of the world. Even Dulcinea is ‘trans- 
lated,’ and of course the Don and the Colonel both go to 
the wall. In fact, the careless reader who merely dips 
as into some old jest-book for comic scenes which have 
given household words, and house and gallery pictures, all 
the world over, makes a sad mistake. Those farcical 
scenes, which have employed the dull wits and heavier 
brush of generations and hundreds of sorry daubers, 
would never have given life and immortality, but for the 
halo round the hero and the ceaseless word-humour of 
his Sancho; and even that—it must be whispered—is 
at times a trifle forced, and too often out of character ; 
nay, even to a considerable extent, is repetition. Another 
help to the book was its easiness ; ‘ There’s nothing in it 
to puzzle over, as Cervantes makes the bachelor Carrasco 
say. Of course, much of what we are here saying picks 
holes in Cervantes’ own coat ; and one might go further and 
say that Don (Quixote is one of the most slovenly great books 
ever written that gains this undying fame. In wide diffusion, 
ever since it appeared, it beats all other books hollow—in- 
cluding the Jmitatzon—save and except the Bible alone, and 
the circulation of that (if comparable) is extensively helped. 
Don Quixote swarms with blunders, inconsistencies, repeti- 
The names of the 
Cervantes generally 


tions, and loose and bad grammar. 
characters are jumbled or forgotten. 
thought but little of it, as a mere ‘ libro de entretenimiento, 
to divert the melancholy moody heart at any time or 
season ;’ and so he let it slide, scribbling it, no matter 
how, by fits and starts, and never revising. Then the 
Benengeli framework is clumsy, and misfits; and there 
are distressing blemishes of taste and judgement, such as 
the attacks upon his false Continuator, the repeated 
slander on the Don that he invented his Montesinos 
vision, and the woful slip about the fair Quiteria’s 
character at Camacho’s Gargantuan wedding. We have 
his own word for it that it was ‘intolerable drudgery ;’ he 
would much rather have been writing impossible ‘ novels ’ 
or bad plays. And he finished it, after ten years of utter 
disinclination, at the age of sixty-eight, dying the year 
after. His restless invention had always been backed by 
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great vital energy, a highly sanguine temperament, and a 
brain of the most active. The adventures and hardships 
of his own life make a marvellous romance all to them- 
selves; and he bore his hard fortune, poverty, strugg!es, 
ill-paid toil, and disappointments, like the unconscious 
hero of fiction, with patience and a dauntless spirit. It is 
in that serene frame of mind that in the preface to the 
Novelas he speaks banteringly of his own ‘smooth un- 
troubled, forehead and bright cheerful eyes.’ From his 
twenty-fourth year, when he tumbled-up out of his fever- 
bunk to fight the Turk at Lepanto, he had but one hand 
to work with. This, and that repugnance to sustained 
effort which is the curse of the sanguine disposition, may 
account for many of the wants in Don Quixole. 

Happy are they who read the book for the first time in 
middle life: above all, if they do so softly, meditatively, 
during convalescence, Joun O'NEILL. 


THE ARGONAUTS 


fFX\HE advent of strangers, of whatever sort, into our 

circle, had always been a matter of grave dubiety 
and suspicion ; indeed, it was generally a signal for retreat 
into caves and fastnesses of the earth, into unthreaded 
copses or remote outlying cowsheds, whence we were only 
to be extricated by wily nursemaids, rendered familiar by 
experience with our secret runs and refuges. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that the heroes of classic legend, 
when first we made their acquaintance, failed to win our 
entire sympathy at once. ‘Confidence, says somebody, ‘ is 
a plant of slow growth ;’ and these stately dark-haired 
demi-gods, with names hard to master and strange ac- 
coutrements, had to win a citadel already strongly 
garrisoned with a more familiar soldiery. Their chi!l foreign 
goddesses had no such direct appeal for us as the mock- 
ing malicious fairies and witches of the north ; we missed 
the pleasant alliance of the animal—the fox who spread 
the bushiest of tails to convey us to the enchanted castle, 
the frog in the well, the raven who croaked advice from 
the tree ; and—to Harold especially—it seemed entirely 
wrong that the hero should ever be other than the 
youngest brother of three. ‘This belief, indeed, in the 
special fortune that ever awaited the youngest brother, as 
such—the ‘ Borough-English’ of Faery—had been of 
baleful effect on Harold, producing a certain self-conceit 
and perkiness that called for physical correction. But 
even in our admonishment we were on his side ; and as 
we distrustfully eyed these new arrivals, old Saturn him- 
self seemed something of a parveni. 

Even strangers, however, if they be good fellows at 
heart, may develop into sworn comrades ; and these gay 
swordsmen, after all, were of the right stuff. Perseus, 
with his cap of darkness and his wonderful sandals, was 
not long in winging his way to our hearts; Apollo 
knocked at Admetus’ gate in something of the right fairy 
fashion ; Psyche brought with her an orthodox palace 
of magic, as well as helpful birds and friendly ants. 
Ulysses, with his captivating shifts and strategies, broke 
down the final barrier, and henceforth the band was 
adopted and admitted into our freemasonry. 

I had been engaged in chasing farmer Larkin’s calyes— 
his special pride—round the field, just to show the man 
we hadn’t forgotten him, and was returning through the 
kitchen-garden with a conscience at peace with all men, 
when I happened upon Edward, grubbing for worms in 
the dung-heap. Edward put his worms into his hat, and 
we strolled along together, discussing high matters of 
state. As we reached the tool-shed, strange noises 


arrested our steps; looking in, we perceived Harold, 
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alone, rapt, absorbed, immersed in the special game of 
the moment. He was squatting in an old pig-trough that 
had been brought in to be tinkered ; and as he rhapso- 
dised, anon he waved a shovel over his head, anon dug it 
into the ground with the action of those who would urge 
Canadian canoes. Edward strode in upon him. 

‘What rot are you playing at now?’ he demanded 
sternly. 

Harold flushed up, but stuck to his pig-trough like a 
man. ‘I’m Jason,’ he replied defiantly; ‘and this is the 
Argo. The other fellows are here too, only you can’t see 
them; and we’re just going through the Hellespont, so 
don’t you come bothering.’ And once more he plied the 
wine-dark sea. 

Edward kicked the pig-trough contemptuously. ‘ Pretty 
sort of Argo you've got!’ said he. 

Harold began to get annoyed. ‘I can't help it, he 
replied. ‘It’s the best sort of Argo I can manage, and 
it’s all right, if you only pretend enough; but you never 
could pretend one bit.’ 

Edward reflected. ‘Look here, he said presently, 
‘Why shouldn't we get hold of Farmer Larkin’s boat, 
and bang away up the river in a real Argo, and look for 
Medea, and the Golden Fleece, and everything ? And I'll 
tell you what, I don’t mind your being Jason, as you 
thought of it first.’ 

Harold tumbied out of the trough in the excess of his 
emotion. ‘But we aren't allowed to go on the water by 
ourselves,’ he cried. 

‘No, said Edward, with fine 
allowed; and Jason wasn't allowed either, I dare say 
but he went.’ 

Harold’s protest had been merely conventional: he 
only wanted to be convinced by sound argument. The 
next question was, How about the girls? Selina was 
distinctly handy in a boat: the difficulty about her was, 
that if she disapproved of the expedition—and, morally 
considered, it was not exactly a Pilgrim’s Progress—she 
might go and tell; for she had just reached that disagreeable 
age when one begins to develop a conscience. Charlotte, 
for her part, had a habit of day-dreams, and was as likely 
as not to fall overboard in one of her rapt musings. To 


scorn: ‘we. aren't 


be sure, she would dissolve in tears when she found 
herself left out; but even that was better than a 
watery tomb. In fine, the public voice—and rightly, 
perhaps—was against the admission of the skirted 
animal ; spite the precedent of Atalanta, who was one of 
the original crew. 

‘And now,’ said Edward, ‘ who’s to ask Farmer Larkin ’ 
I can’t ; last time I saw him he said when he caught me 
again he’d smack my head. You'll have to.’ 

I hesitated, for good reasons. ‘ You know those precious 
calves of his?’ I began. 

Edward understood at once. 
‘then we won't ask him at all, 


‘All right,’ he said , 
It doesn’t much matter. 
He’d only be annoyed, and that would be a pity. Now 
let’s set off.’ 

We made our way down to the stream, and captured 
the farmer’s boat without let or hindrance, the enemy 
being engaged in the hayfields. This ‘river,’ so-called, 
could never be discovered by us in any atlas; indeed 
our Argo could hardly turn in it without risk of ship- 
wreck. But to us ‘twas Orinoco, and the cities of the 
world dotted its shores. We put the Argo’s head 
upstream, since that led away from the Larkin pro 
vince; Harold was faithfully permitted to be Jason, 
and we shared the rest of the heroes among us. So we 
passed, rejoicing, over the deep-blue Symplegades, through 
the Clashing Rocks, and under the lee of the siren-haunted 
isles. 
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It was after some hour or two’s seafaring that the prow 
of the Argo embedded itself in the mud of a landing- 
place, plashy with the tread of cows and giving on to a 
lane that led towards the smoke of human habitations. 


Edward jumped ashore, alert for exploration, and stro le 
ot without waiting to see if we followed; but I lingered 
behind, having caught sight of a moss-grown water-gate 
hard by, leading into a garden that from the brooding 
quiet lapping it round, appeared to portend magical possi- 
bilities. Indeed, the very air within seemed stiller, as we 
circumspectly passed through the gate ; and Harold hung 
back shamefaced, as if we were crossing the threshold of 
some private chamber, and ghosts of old days were hustling 
past us. Flowers there were, everywhere; but they 
drooped and sprawled in an overgrowth hinting at 
indifference ; the scent of heliotrope possessed the place 
as if actually hung in solid festoons from tall untrimmed 
hedge to hedge. No basket-chairs, shawls, or novels 
dotted the lawn with colour; and on the garden-front of 
A grey 
old sun-dial dominated the central sward, and we moved 


the house behind, the blinds were mostly drawn. 


towards it instinctively, as the most human thing visible. 
An antick motto ran round it, and with eyes and fingers 
we struggled at the decipherment. 

TIME: TRYETH: TROTHE: spelt out Harold at 
last. ‘1 wonder what that means ?’ 

I could not enlighten him, nor meet his further 
questions as to the inner mechanism of the thing, and 
where you wound it up. I had seen these instruments 
before, of course; but had never fully understood their 
manner of working. 

We were still puzzling our heads over the contrivance, 
when I became aware that Medea herself was moving down 
the path from the house, Dark-haired, supple, of a figure 
lightly posed and swayed, but pale and listless—I knew her 
at once and having come out to find her, naturally felt no 
surprise, at all. But Harold, who was trying to climb on to 
the top of the sun-dial, having a cat-like fondness for the 
summit of things, started and fell prone, barking his chin 
and filling the pleasance with lamentation. 

Medea skimmed the ground swallow-like, and in a 
moment was on her knees comforting him, wiping the 
gravel out of his chin with her own dainty handkerchief, 
and vocal with soft murmur of consolation. 
him,’ I observed 
politely. ‘He'll ery for just one minute, and then he'll 
be all right.’ 

My estimate was justified. At the end of his regulation 
time Harold stopped erying suddenly, like a clock that 
had struck 


‘You needn't take on so about 


its hour; and with a serene and cheerful 
countenance, wriggled out of Medea’s embrace, and ran 
for a stone to throw at an intrusive blackbird. 

‘O you boys!’ cried Medea, throwing wide her arms 
with abandonment. ‘Where have you dropped from ? 
How dirty you are! I've been shut up here fora thousand 
years, and all that time I’ve never seen any one under a 
hundred and fifty! Let's play at something, at once !’ 

‘Rounders is a good game,’ I suggested. ‘ Girls can 
play at rounders, And we could serve up to the sundial 
here. But you want a bat and a ball, and some more 
people.’ 

She struck her hands together tragically. 
bat, she cried, ‘or a ball, or more people, or anything 
sensible whatever. Never mind; let’s play at hide-and- 
seek in the kitchen-garden. And we'll race there, up to 
that walnut-tree; I haven’t run for a century !’ 

She was so easy a victor, nevertheless, that I began to 
doubt, as I panted behind, whether she had not exaggerated 
her age bya year or two. She flung herself into hide-and- 


seek with all the gusto and abandonment of the true 


‘T haven’t a 
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artist; and as she flitted away and re appeared, flushed 
and laughing divinely, the pale witch-maiden seemed 
to fall away from her, and she moved rather as that other 
girl | had read about, snatched from fields of daffodil to 
reign in shadow below, yet permitted once again to visit 
earth and light and the frank, caressing air. 

Tired at last, we strolled back to the old sun-dial, 
and Harold, who never relinquished a problem unsolved, 
began afresh, rubbing his finger along the faint incisions, 
‘Time tryeth trothe. Piease, 1 want to know what that 
means ?’ 

Medei’s face drooped low over the sun-dial, till it was 
almost hidden in her fingers. ‘ That’s what I’m here for,’ 
she said presently in quite a changed, low voice. ‘They 
shut me up here—they think I'll forget—but I never will 

never, never! And he, too—but I don’t know— it is so 
long—I don’t know !’ 

Her face was quite hidden now. There was silence 
again in the old garden. I felt clumsily helpless and 
awkward. Nothing remedial suggested itself beyond a 
vague idea of kicking Harold. 

None of us had noticed the approach of another she- 
creature—one of the angular and rigid class—how different 
from our dear comrade! The years Medea had claimed 
might well have belonged to her; she wore mittens, too— 
a trick I detested ia woman. ‘Lucy!’ she said sharply, 
in a tone with aunt writ large all over it; and Medea 
started up guiltily. 

‘You've been said the 
regarding her through spectacles. 


newcomer, grimly 
‘And pray who are 


crying,’ 


these exceedingly dirty little boys?’ 

‘Friends of mine, aunt,’ said Medea promptly, with 
forced cheerfulness. ‘I—I've known them a long time, 
I asked them to come.’ 

The aunt sniffed suspiciously. ‘ You must come indoors, 
dear,’ she said, ‘and lie down. The sun will give you a 
headache. And you little boys had better run away home 
to your tea. Remember, you should not come to pay 
visits without your nursemaid,’ 

Harold had been tugging nervously at my jacket for 
some time, and I only waited till Medea turned and kissed 
a white hand to us as she was led away. Then | ran, We 
gained the boat in safety; and ‘What an old dragon !’ 
said Harold, 

‘Wasn't she a beast!’ I replied. ‘ Fancy the sun giving 
any one a headache! But Medea was a real brick, 
Couldn't we carry her off ?’ 

‘We could if Edward was here,’ said Harold, confidently. 

The question was, what had become of that defaulting 
hero? We were not lett long in doubt. First, there came 
down the lane the shrill and wrathful clamour of a female 
tongue; then Edward, running his best; and then an 
excited woman hard on his heel. Edward tumbled into 
the bottom of the boat, gasping ‘Shove her off!’ And 
shove her of we did, mightily, while the dame abused us 
from the bank in the self-same accents with which Alfred 
hurled clefiance at the marauding Dane, 

‘That was just like a bit out of Westward Ho!’ | 
remarked approvingly, as we sculled down the stream, 
‘Bat what had you been doing to her?’ 

‘Hadn’t been doing anything, panted Edward, still 
breathless. ‘1 went up into the village and explored, and 
t was a very nice one, and the people were very polite, 
And there was a blacksmith’s forge there, and they were 
shoeing horses, and the hoofs fizzled and smoked, and 
smelt so jolly! I stayed there quite along time, Then 
I got thirsty, so I asked that old woman for some water, 
and while she was getting it her cat came out of the 
cottage, and looked at me in a nasty sort of way, and said 
something I didn’t like. So I went up to it just to—t? 
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teach it manners, and somehow or other, next minute it 
was up an apple-tree, spitting, and I was running down 
the lane with that old thing after me.’ 

Edward was so full of his personal injuries that there 
was no interesting him in Medea at all, Moreover, the 
evening was closing in, and it was evident that this 
cutting-out expedition must be kept for another day. As 
we neared home, it gradually occurred to us that perhaps 
the greatest danger was yet to come: for the farmer must 
have missed his boat ere now, and would probably be 
lying in wait for us near the landing-place. There was 
no other spot admitting of debarcation on the home side ; 
if we got out on the other, and made for the bridge, we 
should certainly be seen and cut off. Then it was that I 
blessed my stars that our elder brother was with us 
that day: he might be little good at pretending, but in 
grappling with the stern facts of life he had no equal. 
Enjoining silence, he waited till we were but a little way 
from the fated landing-place, and then brought us in to 
the opposite bank. We scrambled out noiselessly and— 
the gathering darkness favouring us—crouched behind a 
willow, while Edward pushed off the empty boat with his 
foot. The old Argo, borne down by the gentle current, 
slid and grazed along the rushy bank ; and when she came 
opposite the suspected ambush, a stream of imprecation 
told us that our precaution had not been wasted. We 
wondered, as we listened, where Farmer Larkin, who 
was bucolically bred and reared, had acquired such 
range and wealth of vocabulary. Fully realising at 
last that his boat was derelict, abandoned, at the 
mercy of wind and wave—as well as out of his reach— 
he strode away to the bridge, about a quarter of a mile 
further down ; and as soon as we heard his boots clumping 
on the planks we nipped out, recovered the craft, pulled 
across, and made the faithful vessel fast to her proper 
moorings. Edward was anxious to wait and exchange 
courtesies and compliments with the disappointed farmer, 
when he shou!d confront us on the opposite bank ; but 
wiser counsels prevailed. It was possible that the piracy 
was not yet laid at our particular door: Ulysses, I 


reminded him, had reason to regret a similar act of 


bravado, and—were he here—would certainly advise a 

timely retreat. Edward held but a low opinion of me as 

a counsellor; but he had a very solid respect for Ulysses, 
Kennetn GrawaMe, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
CHAUCER AND TENNYSON 
[To the Editor of Ze National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 3rd March, 1894. 

S1r,—Your reviewer in to-day’s issue of The National Observer 
is, if I may Say it, on the nail. Chaucer was a conscious artist. 
Words, metre, rhyme, scenes, characters—he chose, varied, and 
disposed them all, with a seeing eye to predestined effects. 
It were a tempting thesis to maintain: that of great English 
writers Chaucer is the most purely an artificer in poetry! 
And may a remote Hyperborean congratulate you on not 
letting drop your knowledge with your change of titular 
epithet, and thank you for recalling to the forgetful that 
Chaucer’s real disciples and continuators were Scots? So far 
my card and my compliments. Now to business. 

The business is to enter a caveat on behalf of Tennyson. 
At once I give up his ‘ Dan Chaucer, the first warbler.’ It is 
probably—one may say it even of so exquisite a craftsman— 
a mcere cheville. Its genesis may be this: the poet’s memory 
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has presented to him Spenser’s ‘Dan Chaucer, well of English 
undefiled,’ and Milton’s equally unapt praise of Shakespeare— 
‘ Wardle his native woodnotes wild’; and, since appreciation 
in verse is not science but literature, the liveliness of his admi- 
ration has hurried him, to use a famous phrase, iato flinging 
out the expression at an object imperfectly apprehended. ‘The 
words are good words, and being a poet's, catch the ear and 
keep it: they will remain to pervert the youth’s first percep- 
tions in Chaucer, sweet audience leading plain eyesight and 
judgment captive. These poets, when they take to criticism, 
have a pestilent advantage. ‘Their most insufficient thoughts, 
yea, their mere want of any—has not Madame Ackermann, 
who ought to know, told us that something to say is not indis- 
pensable to verse ?—they have the cunning to impose upon us 
with their sweet words. But find a light coin—then cut of 
currency with it for honest renewal, however fine soever the 
minting! And so insufficient is this coin, that I had almost 
thanked you for getting it nailed to the counter. 

Bat Tennyson has better money in his purse. Your will 
remember that, in the stanza succeeding the ‘warbler, the 
young poet goes on: 

«(nd as I read, the knowledve of h's art 
Held me above the subject. 

Had Tennyson, therefore, been writing an appreciation in 
prose, where contradictions are not so easily wrapped up in 
fine words but they will stick an elbow through, he would have 
been with your reviewer. By what haunter of the Passage 
Choiseul, even in the most ‘plastic’ days of the Parnasse 
Conlemporain, was ever form more loftily exalted above matter ? 
This direct recital of how Tennyson actually read Chaucer is 
more valuable appreciation than merely reminiscent gush. 
Chaucer was a man of his book : he never tires of telling us so. 
With M. Stéphane Mallarm¢, 


Ja vie est triste, | 5! et jai lu tous les livre 


he might have sung. When he wrote the Prologue, he 
had read too much and lived too much to jargon or warble 
lyricisms from a woodland branch. Ah! the learned and 
wayworn but simple, kindly, sly, humorous, wide-eyed, large- 
hearted, healthy old man he had come to be! And what an 
artist !—I am, etc., W.C.S. 





REVIEWS 
GREEK VASES 


Greek Vase Paintings. A Selection of Examples by J. E. 
HARRISON and D. S. McCoLi. London: Unwin. 


Let it be said without parley that this is in all respects an 
admirable work. Errors of judgment it contains, but they are 
inevitable, and for the rest its faults are but the faults of a 
necessary economy. The modest sum of a guinea and a half 
will buy you reproductions of some forty vases, with appropriate 
comments and descriptions, so that you can scarce complain if 
the reproduction be not altogether to your liking. And yet it 
must be noted that the plan followed is rather cheap than 
effective. Only one plate is printed in colour, and all save a 
very few are engraved, not after the originals or from photo- 
graphs thereof but, from reproductions that have already 
appeared in the works of the learned. The translation from 
colour to black and white is perforce disastrous. <A fresh 
ground (of white) manifestly alters the value of the figures, and 
it is obvious that when a design, intended for a rounded space 
whether concave or convex, is reduced to the flat, its purpose is 
dangerously distorted. However, these limitations Mr. McColl 
freely recognises in his preface, and (we repeat) they are the 
necessary sequence of a very laudable cheapness. 

The painting of vases is a separate province in the realm 
of Greek Art. It is idle, as Miss Harrison insists, to attempt 
to trace the intluence of Polygnotus or Phidias upon artists who 
did their work and died before the advent of these masters. 
Nor is it prudent to explain a brilliant activity by the impetus 
of the Persian Wars, when those Wars most certainly had 
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yet to be. No: we must fall back on the ancient and 
despised theory that the man of genius works in contempt of 
his political surroundings, and that here he bowed the knee to 
nought else save the traditions of his own art. Now, the nature 
and tradition of vase-painting at once imposed a definite 
character. The painter was influenced not only by the space 
it was his business co fill, but also by the processes 
of his art, whether his vase were black-figured or red. 
You cannot indulge a perfect freedom, when you cover 
a bellied vase with black varnish, leaving its natural red only to 
such portions as carry your design. And even if the method 
permitted a wider licence, it is doubtful whether the Greek 
artists would have taken it, since they cherished a very proper 
conservatism and a reverence for the hieratic past. The result is 
that vase-painting hardly outgrew the symbolism of its infancy. 
A group of dolphins, elegantly disposed, is sufficient to represent 
the sea. The ancient custom of adding the names of the person- 
ages preserved the sense of decoration, and assured the spectator 
that the body of a vase was not a field of realistic display. All 
natural forms are treated with the utmost liberality. 
The process is ever a process of translation, not of direct 
representation. The drawing is so abbreviated as only to 
suggest the facts of life. Tne artist, as Mr. McColl most 
excellently puts it, ‘had patched up a truce with the dis- 
tracting interests which besiege his art—perspective, light 
and shade, natural colour, modelling, the invention of orna- 
ment.’ In place of originality there was a set of conventions to 
help him. Nor was there need for him to observe the many- 
coloured aspects of life, or even to contrive a harmony of his 
own. His limitations were set despotically by the simple in- 
terchange of black and red : indeed, he was concerned merely 
with the problems of form and shape. And even here he was 
restricted. His patterns were ready to hand; his spaces were 
rigidly prescribed. To be sure of success he had but to twist 
and dispose his figures to fill the field; he had but to give an 
air of life and muvement to his few and simple puppets. And 
as the more you hedge an art with conditions and limits, the 
more certainly is perfection reached, so did he profit by the 
laws that chained him to produce a series of perfect master- 
pieces. 

It was not until the red-fizure had ousted the black that Greek 
pottery reached its ultimate goal. Yetthe period of triumph was 
brief indeed, and vase-painting (like the other arts of Greece 
went swiftly to decay. Yet between Exekias and Brygos the 
range is wide even for this narrowest among the handicrafts, 
and when there are such names to record as Euphronius 
and Hieron, the record might justly be written in gold. And 
the artists would seem keenly aware of their merit: unless, 
indeed, their habit of signature was not the beginning of adver- 
tisement. For not infrequently the pot is signed not only by 
the potter, who might well be proud of his amphora’s contour, 
but also by the painter who set the seal of perfection upon the 
rounded clay. Even if the names were thus inscribed asa mere 
guarantee of workmanship, the practice is an excellent guide for 
us, and the dull prudence of the Germans has parted the 
whole body of Greek vases among the several schools. Of 
the Germans Miss Harrison is a patient disciple; only she 
surpasses her masters in all those qualities which separate 
humanity from mechanical scholarship. She sees clearly the 
end and aim of archzological research. Shecan look from one 
field of knowledge into another—a feat never accomplished 
through Teutonic spectacles—and she has also learned to write 
the English tongue with spirit and lucidity. So that her his- 
torical introduction is. (with a reservation or so) a model of 
clearness. With particular sanity does she discuss the ‘ pet- 
names’ (Leagros, Glaukos, and the rest), which have so long 
puzzled the dryasdust. ‘ Leagros is beautiful, wrote the painter 
on his clay, hoping by the compliment to ensure the patronage 
of Leagros and his fellow-knights. ‘Thus, says Miss Harrison, 
ourselves do compliment age and beauty in the Gladstone Bag 
or the Langtry Soap. The explanation is not absolute, but in 
default of another it will serve excellently, and Miss Harrison 
has used the ‘ pet-names’ (as the Germans call them) to date 
the vases with commendable ingenuity. 

But when she calls Euphronius ‘the prince of story-tellers,’ 
dissent is imperative. To the mythologist Euphronius may be 
more useful than Epiktetus. But the vase-painter was not the 
servant of mythology, and Euphronius did but extend his field, 
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and weave a larger number of figures into a decorative pattern. 
Also, one wearies a little of over-elaborate descriptions. If 
dolphins lie in the field, one may know them for what they 
are without detailed particularisatioa, and one does not pine to 
remember the style of the antique catalogue. However, these 
are but slight blemishes on a singularly sound and unpreten- 
tious piece of work, invaluable to the dilettante, and useful, as a 
finger-post at least, to the scholar, Mr. McColl has another 
ambition, and his preface is an eloquent, though intricate, 
piece of English, while his cover is of an elegant, somewhat 
thin, mannerism. His views are sound, his enthusiasm 
undisguised, and but for an occasional (and purposed) obscurity, 
there would be nought in his few pages to criticise. Yet we 
would ask him, what is a‘ Bacchanal’? Andis it worthy to 
emulate the female novelist in the use of so banal an idiom as 
‘and who’? As for the plates the mselves, to turn them over 
is a perpetual pleasure, even though they shiver in black and 
white. The Dionysus at Sea by Exekias, the wonderful ships 
of Nikosthenes, the masterpieces of Euphronius, Hieron’s 
magnificent dance of Mznads—a design whose rhythm and 
balance can scarce be surpassed—the incomparable energy of 
Brygos : these are some of the triumphs of Greek Art, and these 
you may enjoy in the pallid excellence of Miss Harrison’s 
selection though you sigh meanwhile for Gerhard. Here, then, 
is a book to buy (for it is of a modest price), and a book 
to keep for continued admiration. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


A great deal of the material of Zzfe’s Little Jronies (London : 
Osgood) is excellent indeed ; and it is set forth with so delicate 
an art that not a tittle of its quality is lost. The issues Mr. 
Hardy deals withal are tragic, if the tragedy be ever home- 
spun. Here it is a good and tender woman whose life is 
blighted by a highly respectable son ; there an ambitious yet 
most loving mother sends out her husband and her boys to 
make money for her because she cannot bear to think that her 
rich neighbour, an old rival, looks down upon her. One story 
tells how a pair of parsons, self-made in the teeth of many 
difficulties, for their sister’s sake—(she is making an admirable 
match)—allow their drunken father to drown within earshot of 
where they are standing ; another is of the strange, romantic 
love which grows up between a woman and a man who have 
seen each other but once, yet are continually exchanging 
letters—she writing to him for a poor little girl he has seduced, 
he learning to desire his victim through her so-called letters, and 
answering them in terms that bring the real writer unwitting to his 
feet. The last three are by far the best in the book. Of them- 
selves they should suffice to make everybody read it; for it is 
long indeed since Mr. Hardy has done better than he has done in 
these. The issues are plain, the passions elemental ; there is 
none of the paradox, and as little of the strained emotion and 
etfect which disfigure Zess; the style is severely reticent and 
sober ; the stories, in brief,are models of their kind. There is 
capital stuff, too, in the matter of both character and situation, 
in ‘ The Fiddler of the Reels ;’ and ‘For Conscience’ Sake’ 
is at least worth reading, if but as the skeleton of a two-volume 
novel. In the second section of the book, ‘ A Few Crusted 
Characters, there is a little of everything—love, character, 
dialect, superstition—and among it a pleasing taste of farce. 

The flavour of Jim 2B. (London: Methuen) is that of a 
blend of Toynbee Hall, the Church and Stage Guild, and 
the penny novelette. In that form of art the culture and the 
decoration change, but the essentials are unchangeable. 
In the present example, Toynbee and the Guild supply the 
scenery and the local colour, the other thing is responsible 
for the inspiration and the effect. The hero, Jim Beverley, 
was a very handsome and noble youth, with ‘a superb 
physique,’ a beautiful soul, a ‘ magnificent easy swing,’ a ‘genius 
for music,’ a ‘ hopelessly impracticable poetic temperament,’ and 
a constitutional incapacity for dogmatic theology. Also, he was 
‘an accomplished organist,’ played the fiddle like an angel, 
‘took an active part in the affairs of the University Choral 
Society,’ and had ‘a certain wistful and pathetic look’ which 
‘made him a snare to women,’ so that, ‘in season and out of 
season,’ they were always making ‘overtures’ to him, ‘but he 
took no advantage.’ Leaving St. John’s and Cambridge (here 
is up-to-date local colour if you like !) this triumph of the male 
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sex came to London, and for some time divided his energies 
between slumming and the British; Museum. But he had 
met a certain Elsa Pond; and as Elsa Pond, albeit of 
humble origin, was a most lovely person and had a wonderful 
voice, he presently married her, having in the meanwhile helped 
her in her work by means of moneys sent anonymously on her 
behalf to the Guildhall School of Music, whereof she was a 
pupil. They lived in the Savoy Chambers, nowever, and that 
proceeding, whatever its merits as local colour, was a mistake 
considered as conduct. For the manager of the Gaiety (loca 
colour) lived on the same stair with them, and his en- 
treaties prevailed with Elsa to cross the street and tend 
the Sacred Lamp. She knew nothing whatever of the stage, 
burlesque or other; but, as lots of heroines before have done, 
she put in an enormously successful appearance, and soon 
had London at her feet. Now, London happened to in- 
clude her husband’s cousin, the baronet, who was so bold 
and bad a man that he persuaded her to come to supper with 
him in a public room at a spot of local colour known as the 
C. Hotel, ‘near the bottom of Regent Street.’ It is ‘a pleasant 
place in which to smoke a cigarette’—(more local colour, you 
see)—‘and watch /a jeunzsse dorée flirting with the devil ;’ 
and Elsa, hearing a‘waiter call a boy ‘ My lord,’ and feeling 
that ‘by her own unaided genius she had reached a social level 
immeasurably higher than,’ etc., at once got drunk there, and 
drove home in a hansom with ‘ Sir Henry’s strong arm around 
her.’ She ‘kissed him passionately’ on the stairs, and, having 
‘let herself in with the latch-key which she always carried in 
her cloak-pocket ’—(how is ¢haf for local colour ?)—went in 
‘like a famished tiger driven away from flesh,’ gave her 
husband, who was sitting up for her, smoking and ‘looking 
as though nothing in the least unusual had happened,’ some- 
what of a ragging, and ‘fell back on the lounge, overcome 
partly by the wine and partly by excitement.’ So he 
carried her to bed, and next morning she _ repented; 
but a week after she went once more to supper with Sir Henry ; 
and he came upstairs with her; and ‘her struggle was a very 
brief one’; and ‘reserve was gone, and she quite surpassed 
her charming cousin’s wildest dreams of success by the almost 
too great violence of her affection’; so that ‘they must have 
spent-nearly an hour together on the dark landing,’ ere he de- 
parted, and she brought out her latch-key once more. ’Twas 
for the last time. That night she repented again; and she 
made the maddest love to her husband ; and ‘ her glorious hair 
like a golden cloud after storm was about her’ ; and the scene 
ends in a line of asterisks ; and the next night, instead of com- 
ing home and using her latch-key as an honest woman should, 
‘she went to the Métropole’—(good local colour that!) 
‘with Sir Henry as his wife.” ‘This was too much for Jim bL., 
and he went after her. But ‘just as he passed the S.P.C.K. 
place ’—(and that also !)—he saw her come out of the hotel with 
his cousin ; and they got into a hansom ; and ‘they drove off 
without seeing him.’ After that he became a sort of fin-de-sidcle 
imitation of the old man in Zhe Old Curiosity Shop. 
He wouldn’t leave his rooms: ‘She will come back some 
day, an I shouldn’t be here to meet her.’ So he stayed and 
waited; and ‘in public he was marvellously calm’; and 
about a fortnight after the event, when he had but a day’s 
work more to put into his book (it was a yearnest 
one, of course), he ‘lighted his pipe, and sitting down at 
the piano began to thunder out a crashing march . . . a piece 
composed entirely of massive chords’; and ‘no bar hada 
trace of sorrow in it, but ‘rather there was the tramp of a 
great host pressing on to certain victory ’; and ever and anon 
he stopped, and rhapsodised to Timmas his friend—Timmas 
the sound divine and eke, for local colour’s sake, the 
music-hally curate—about the roar of life in London ; and then 
‘again the great chords came rushing and tumbling, and the 
march hurried on with terrific power. Timmas had never 
heard ‘any music so fearfully thrilling, so he ‘stood by 
quite horrified’; and next morning, when he came to take 
Jim B. to Waterloo (a last touch of local colour), he found 
him ‘stretched out in his low chair, one arm hung heavily 
over, and ‘his face was set in a beautiful smile.’ And 
if that is not exactly how life and the art of fiction appear to 
born writers of penny novelettes, may the present writer be set 
to read these works of art for the term of his natural life! 
There is little to say of Zhe Gentleman in Black (London : 
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Cassell). It has touches of the picturesque in it; as what 
book of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s has not. But it is exceeding 
short and slight; the incidents are very violent and improbable ; 
the characters are estrays from Adelphi melodrama; the effect 
is flat and tame and entirely unconvincing. A great many 
people will read it for its author’s sake ; but they are very fey 
to whom it will not come as a disappointment and a surprise. 
As for Ju the Green Park (London : Henry), it appears to be a 
blend of cheap fiction and the newest New Humour. Le that 
the case or not, it is wholly unreadable. 


PROOF POSITIVE 


Junius Revealed. By his Surviving Grandson, H. R. FRANCIS, 
London: Longmans. 


It has for a long time been generally accepted that ‘ Juniu; 
was Sir Philip Francis, sometim? clerk in the War Office and 
member of the Supreme Council in India. But although the 
ke2n interest which an earlier generation took in the question 
is somewhat dimned, the book before us, wich puts ths 
identification b2yond reasona'e doubt, is wall worth reading, 
both for the ingenious simplicity of the proof and for the light 
it throws on a remarkable man. 

Mr. Francis is content to rest his case formally 01 the evidence 
of documents. Put briefly, it is this. In the year 1771 a Mis; 
Giles, afterwards Mrs, King, received an anonymous copy of 
complimentary verses—in the mode of the time—which she 
attributed to Sir Philip Francis. They were enclosed in an 
envelope on which was written, in a different hind, the sender's 
profession of having picked the verses up and gallantly supposed 
they could be meant for no one else. A facsimile of this 
envelope was taken—in consequence, as the present author 
conjectures, of Mr. Taylor’s Junius Jdentified—and shown in 
later years by Mr. H. R. Francis to Mr. Woodfall, ‘ the younz 
Woodfall,’ son of the publisher of the letters. He, without 
being prepared in any way, at once recognised the hand as 
‘the feigned hand’ of Junius. In 1852, Mr. H. R. Francis’s 
grandmother showed him three sets of verses which Sir Philip 
had given her as specimens of his youthful attemots, and 
one of them proved to be the verses addressed to Miss 
Giles. These facts are regarded by the author a3 proving 
his case. Stated strictly in this limitation, they must, if the 
identity of the ‘feigned hand’ ani that on the envelope i; 
established beyond question, be regarded as sufficient. This 
identity is established so far as the evidence of experts goss, 
and here the popular prejudice against such evidence, to which 
our author alludes, is, even if it were reasonable, not justified. 
A., wishing to fix the authorship of a letter on B., may introduc: 
an occasional peculiarity of B.’s handwriting into it, and miy 
thus—the thing has happened—delude an expert into the 
belief that it was a case of B. disguising his hand. But this is 
quite another matter: if Francis was not the author of the letters, 
he could not have used the handwriting of the letters because 
he could not have seen it. That it was an odd thing for him to 
do is immaterial. The explanation is probably that he could 
not easily feiga two hands, and relied on the improbability of 
Miss Giles ever seeing the MS. of the letters. 

The case may be taken as proved on these facts, but an 
ordinary reader is glad of the further proof (which Mr. Francis 
‘throws in,’ and which would really have been enough of itself 
because of its intrinsic interest. An item of it would to some 
minds be alone conclusive. Sir Philip was always particularly 
careful in his writing of dates: in one of the proof sheets of 
the letters there is a date inserted, not in ‘the feigned hand,’ 
but another, and the writing of this date corresponds mo3t 
minutely to that of a letter of the same day of Sir Philip 
Francis. The rest of the proof is a matter of identical qualities. 
‘Junius’ and Sir Philip Francis both mis-spelled the same words; 
both had the same habit of forcible and exaggerated invective of 
moral generalisation and of questioning other people’s English ; 
both were classical, French, and legal scholars ; both had an 
extensive knowledge of Portugal; and both hated the Jesuits. 
This does not, even cumulatively, amount to certainty: what 
follows does. Sir Philip, a man keenly interested in current 
literature, and even more so in the subject-matter of the letters, 
hardly spoke of them it the time these were coming out, but in 
after years was a vigorous defender and showed an extensive 
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knowledge of them: on one occasion he defended a faulty 
metaphor adduced by promptly alleging a printer’s mistake, 
and giving it as it should have appeared. When /umnius [den- 
tified appeared, he, an old man fond of his whist and club 
society, gave up Brooks’s—where, doubtless, questions difficult 
to answer would have been asked and traps laid. Lastly—we 
are not following the order of the book—the attacks and 
defences in the letters correspond exactly with his known 
opinions, and two of the former, on Chamier and Lord Barring- 
ton, instances of invective clearly inspired by personal dislike, 
can be explained by his private and personal circumstances. 

We have summarised so much of the book that it would b> 
greedy to take much more. We are content, therefore, to 
mention that Mr. Francis deals very pertinently and sufficiently 
with the reasons for secrecy, and with the probable holders of 
the secret. That Sir Philip intended to communicate it as a 
final act to his son was generally believed, and it is notable that 
the Regent, meeting the younger Francis after the father’s 
death, at once asked him: ‘ Well, Pailig, how about Junius?’ 
But such is the perversity of things—the son was absent at the 
end. It seems that the tradition in the family was unswerving : 
that the secrecy was readily acquiesced in is intelligible enough, 
when one considers the very personal nature of the letters, 
Mr. Francis is naturally aniadulgeat critic of his grandfather : 
the question of how far supposed public interest can justify a 
public servant in using the knowledge gained in his departm=nt 
to attack his superiors withal he naturally does not answer. 
The book is clearly and pleasantly written, a single questionable 
passage being an irrelevant allusion to Hastings and the 
Imhoff mirriage. When Sir Philip fought Hastings in the 
Supreme? Council he fought a stronger and a wiser man. But 
Mr. Francis does not go into this question, nor need we. Th2 
picture of his grandfather in private life, of his strong will and 
eccentric but nct unamiable habits, gives one a very distinct 
impression. 


MONMOUTH AND MACEDON 


Biblical and Shakespearean Characters Compared. \y the 
Rev. JAMES BELL. Hull: Andrews. 


Mr. Gorge Meredith prefaced one of his books with the 
desperate remark, ‘ This is not meat for little people or for 
fools.’ If the Rev. James Bell wished to be treated seriously he 
should have done something similar, for when a responsible 
man sits down calmly, and with an apparent sense of his respoa- 
sibility, and contrasts Eli’s character with Hamlet’s, illustrates 
the differences betwen Saul and Macbeth by means of quota- 
tions from Browning, and draws an elaborate parallel between 
the faults of King David andthe youthful excesses of Henry V,, 
one wonders what sort of an audience he imagines himself to 
be addressing. Mr. Bell makes much of Coleridge’s saying 
that ‘if Shakespeare be the wonder of the ignorant, he is, and 
ought to be, much more the wonder of the learned. The same 
words may be quite truthfully applied to Mr. Bell. The 
ignorant among his hearers—(we are ready to wager that these 
‘ studies in life and literature’ were preached before they were 
printed)—certainly never understood him: and if by chance a 
learned man strayed that way he must have been amazed and 
amused at the strange diversions on which the provincial 
parson battens his ingenuity. Not since Mr. Macklin lectured 
at his intellectual coffee house has Shakespeare been put to 
such queer purposes. 

Mr. Bell’s book calls for comment not because it is good— 
nobody except Mr. Bell and a few of his friends are likely to 
find goodness in it—nor because it is bad, but because it is 
typical. Since what must be called education became general, 
the small shopkeeper and his daughter and his daughter’s 
young man, have taken a certain amount of interest in print 
and papers : they like to receive instruction, as they take it to bes 
on things that they never need hope to understand. Here is the 
opportunity of the provincial Farrar, the dissident dissenting 
Didon. The Preacher Appointed grates onhis scrannel pipe and 
the silly sheep are disappointed ; they get chopped straw and 
shavings to feed upon, but their instructor has had his crowded 
hour, so what matters it?) Mr. Bell has had the decency to 
read his Shakespeare much more carefully than he need have 
done if all his travailing was to produce so tiny a mouse: 
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he also appears to keep certain works of theological reference 
at his elbow, and has dipped into the inspired, inspiriting 
dissertations of Mr. Walter Pater and the late Mr. J. A. 
Symonds. On every page his book recalls M. Lemaitre’s bitter 
caricature of the modern French priest who had read Rénan 
and Strauss, and was wont to stuff his sermons with verses from 
Heine, maxims from Marcus Aurelius, and inverted platitudes 
from Dumas f/s. But the intellect that wove these fine things 
together was all his own, and the teaching was medizvally 
dogmatic. So with this representative of a class of men who 
supply thoughts to people quite unfitted to judge of their 
quality, and by muddling the average brain with their 
congested verbiage deprive it of the little good that 
education has ever done. Every thing that he says 
we seem to have seen before in a fresher garmenture. 
Thus ‘Christopher Marlowe was in the main consumed with a 
passion for the impossible, the forbidden, the thaumaturgic, 
and had in him some of the pride and all-daring audacity of 
Lucifer.’ ‘In the main’ is delicious. But when the time comes 
to give account, whose shall these words be? We have read 
something very like them in Mr. Symonds’s tempestuous criti- 
cism of the English Drama before Shakespeare. Of what 
possible service can such worn and wearisome un- 
intelligence be to any one? And if it is necessary that 
some of us should know how far the human wit can go 
wool-gathering, were it not better to study the wit that went 
first, and not the witling who followed after? Ben Jonson is 
put down as noa-Elizabethan in sympathy, because ‘he dealt 
chiefly in eccentric forms of humanity, in special types and 
humours, in embodied abstraction representing virtues an-l 
vices, and so forth.’ Deplorable, again, but not original. 
Side by side with these echoes of the scrannel pipe you 
catch the wheezings of a provinciality that tries to dance to its 
tune. ‘Shakespeare made Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, 
Othello, citizens of the universal world of moral life, large and 
eminent for all time in the realm of literature.’ Hamlet and 
Macbeth as eminent citizens! large citizens! citizens in the 
world of moral life! Only it is not Shakespeare, it is Mr. BeH, 
whose absurd fancy his turned these heroes into prosperous 
Nonconformists. Even so does Mr. Lewis Morris set the words of 
Mercury and the songs of Apollo to the tune of the unconscious 
prophecies of heathendom. 

It scarce matters what Mr. Bell says either about Shakes- 
peare or the Bible. His delight is to contemplate commonplace 
subjects in a way that is not commonplace. For that we have 
the evidence of his word and not much more. But his 
arguments are well-nigh as commonplace as they can be. 
‘The fact that Eli and Hamlet have not hitherto been brought 
into association with each other is no sufficient reason why they 
should always b2 kept apart.’ Nor isa single ex parte state- 
ment in itself a sufficient reason why they should not continue 
to be kept apart. Mr. Bell, however, hunts for a common factor 
between them, and having hit upon irresolution, delivers a 
moral lecture on that fatal failing, concluding with the inevitable 
exhortation to be ‘up and doing.’ Saul and Macbeth ‘help us to 
discern amid all the confusion of wasted lives and moral wreck- 
aze the presence of One whose purposes cannot be defeated by 
disorder and evil.’ Jonathan and Horatio are types of noble 
and disinterested friendship. Round their brows a radiant 
halo shines. They are fountains in the wilderness, plants and 
flowers here and there among the rocks. The lesson from a 
comparison between David and Henry V. is that ‘the best 
conqueror is he who has learned to conquer himself, to suppress 
every base inclination, to keep his unruly passions under 
control.’ Excellent advice, which we mean to follow. But to 
that end we must cease to think of Mr. Bell’s book, a book not 
worth writing and certainly not worth printing, nor reading. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Questions of the Day. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. New 
York : Macmillan. 


It is somewhat humiliating to read Messrs. Macmillan’s new 
address. It means that for copyright purposes New York is 
better than London. Here, in fact, is an English book made 
in America; and the worst of it is, there is no redress. We 
cannot even counsel our readers to refrain from purchase. On 
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the contrary, it were well that some at least of the elements of 
which this hybrid is composed were taken seriously to heart 
by everybody with wit enough to form an opinion on political 
questions. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is a student, and has little acquaintance 
with the practical conduct of affairs, His theory of Canada is 
notorious, and, while it is treasonable, is also interesting. It is 
mere bookish theoric, of course, the effect of a very partial 
acquaintance with the Dominion ; and, in so far as it is pro- 
phetic, it can be discounted with perfect safety. Mr. Smith’s 
facts are big with other solutions of the problem than the 
cutting adrift of Canada and her absorption into the American 
Republic. He sees a few inches further than many politicians, 
but all that he has said and written on this matter but shows 
that he is not long-sighted enough to be a statesman. In the 
same way, many of his deliverances on Disestablishment are 
true ; but his whole essay is one-sided and inconclusive, does 
little more than touch the fringe of a great question, and, 
frankly, was not worth republishing. It was good enough to 
serve as a contribution to a row in the magazines, but 
it is not even a fair statement of what the row was 
about. The result of the last Mid-Lothian election 
is proof enough for Mr. Smith that the Established 
Church of Scotland is more to the Scots than the Church of 
England is to the English. This is positively silly. No elec- 
tion in either country has turned on the Church question; and 
the fact that in Mid-Lothian the danger to the Church of 
Scotland was partially realised at the last election is perfectly 
useless as a foundation for any theory in respect of England: it 
being the case that equal stress has never yet been laid upon 
the dangers and the possibilities of Disestablishment in any 
English election whatsoever. 

The truth is that Mr. Smith is all-too anxious to startle the 
world by means of prophecies of the Radical triumph, If 
he gave up that most innocent among ‘fakes,’ and took more 
trouble with his facts, he would hold a very different position as 
a political writer. Even as it is, his book is worth having for 
two articles’ sake : the one on India, the other on Female 
Suffrage. Both are exceedingly temperate and convincing: 
the former being for Padgett, the latter for vastly more 
important persons. If Lord Salisbury, for instance, will 
read Mr. Goldwin Smith on women in politics, and then 
tell us why he would give votes to female householders and—- 
what is more important—how he would refuse them to female 
lodgers, or how he would keep women from service on juries 
and in Parliament, then many may cease to regret that he, 
being the leader of the Conservative party, should have en- 
couraged the advocates of Women’s Rights. Till he does so, 
however, they will certainly agree with Mr. Smith, and consider 
Female Suffrage as a blind leap towards an anarchy of senti- 
ment which must in turn be succeeded by a despotism of brute 
strength. Again, Mr. Smith on Ireland is sensible and 
forcible, on the Jewish question he makes you think ; and his 
appendix includes an interesting account of certain more or less 
communistic and religious asscciations in America. 

Scrappy as all books made out of magazines must be, 
this one is worth reading : not so much for what it says as for 
the stimulus it gives to the reader's thought. When you cannot 
agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith you are compelled to disagree 
with him actively : he is dictatorial, and you want to argue with 
him. You may think him exceeding foolish in his arguments 
and conclusions ; but you would like to tell him so, for you fee 
that he is worth convincing. To the student, therefore, the 
most of that he writes is at least suggestive ; but nothing of his 
is made for babes and sucklings, still less for the man that hath 
no brains. 


LATEST TUBINGEN THEOLOGY 
The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. By Cart 


VON WEIZSACKER. ‘Translated by JAMES MILLAR, B.D. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 


‘E pur si muove’ brags the cover of this book; but its 
text, the work of the Professor of Church History at the 
University of Tubingen, bears witness to a_ back- 
ward drift in theological speculation. Far be it from us 
to underestimate its value, all the same. If Professor 
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Von Weizsiicker’s position, as Contrasted with his pre. 
decessor’s, is relatively conservative, that is but proof that 
German thought has really begun to grasp the significance of 
the problem it seeks to solve. The fatal flaw in Strauss’s 
analysis was Strauss’s inability to see that to describe the 
miraculous side of the Gospel narrative as fiction was to 
deepen, not to lessen, the mystery of the Christian faith. 

The present writer, free and drastic as his methods are, is too 
able a historical critic to explain the faith of such a man a; 
Paul by analogy with the hallucinations of a crazy girl. He recog- 
nises that the belief in the resurrection was the foundation of the 
Apostolic Church, and,rejecting as legendary the Christophanies 
as presented in the Gospels, he faces his Paul quite frankly 
and quite well. ‘There remains soinething which we cannot 
further explain, he says: ‘Here we are in presence of the 
absolute in its creative power, and the ultimate cause lies beyond 
the range of historical inquiry’ (p. 6). There is little to say of 
his attempt to reconstruct the earlier history of the Apostolic 
Church. Himself is conscious that he has no trustworthy 
materials with which to harmonise the Acts and the Epistles. 
In our opinion, he establishes but one sole point in his narra- 
tive; viz., that the first persecution of the Church was the work 
not of the Sadducees (as is generally supposed) but of the 
Pharisees ; for Paul persecuted, and Paul was a Pharisee, and 
Paul the Pharisee persecuted because he saw that, whatever 
the feelings of certain Judaisers within the Church, there was an 
irreconcilable antagonism between the Jew and the new faith 
which repudiated the Law and the Temple ‘made with hands.’ 
Thus, the writer judges—rightly enough—the martyrdom of 
Stephen to have marked the final break between the old faith 
and the new. He has some interesting remarks on the inner 


character of the early Church, and shows that. from tke words’ 


of the Acts it is impossible to establish the fact of a community 
of goods even in the Church of Jerusalem. The words used 
‘Acts ii. 34, iv. 32-34) imply no more than that the richer 
helped the poorer brethren ‘in proportion to need.’ And he 
argues that, as the help was admittedly constant, it is self- 
evident there was no universal division of goods (p. 55). 

His most valuable chapter is the second, which treats the theo- 
logy of Paul with breadth and comprehensiveness, the keynote 
of that theology being the death of Christ. Paul’s language in 
1 Cor. xv., as he admits, enables us to draw the certain inference 
that before the conversion the primitive Church undoubtedls 
taught ‘that the death of Jesus exerted a saving influence in 
the forgiveness of sins’ (pp. 130, 131). But to Paul Christ’s 
death was not only the completion ot His life-work, but the end 
and object of His appearance upon earth. ‘The importance of 
the death lay in the forgiveness of sins it carried with it. It is 
remarkable, as Professor von Weizsicker observes, that the fall 
of Adam is only once mentioned in the Pauline epistles, and 
that it is not there stated (as most theologians have as- 
sumed) that sin emanated and was universally transmitted 
from such Fall. ‘The Fall, indeed, was the means by 
which sin entered the world. But it is not the sin that is 
said to have extended to all men : it is the death which accom- 
panied sin. Paul thinks of the condemnation as passed upon 
all with Adam; but yet it is only because they themselves sin 
(pp. 149, 150). And here comes in the connection of the law: 
for there is no sin without law, and Professor von Weizsiicker 
will have it that, in Paul’s eyes, the only object of the law was 
the completion of sin : for it only promoted salvation indirectly, 
in so far as the servitude in which it placed men had an educa- 
tive effect, whose last result must be ‘through the law to die 
unto the law.’ There is truth in this view, but the writer does 
an injustice to Paul’s view of history in his assumption that the 
Apostle saw no benefit whatever in the law. On the contrary, 
his description of the law, as a master to schoolmen for Christ, 
implies that the Apostle held it to be a positive contribution to 
the work of regeneration. Our author’s summary of the Pauline 
view of the Redemption shows clearly that Lutheran theology 
has not lost its hold on German rationalism. Never, indeed, 
was the essential principle of the Pauline doctrine of justitica- 
tion by faith more clearly explained than here. 

The book fairly bristles with points of interest to the critical 
theologian. All the same it must be insisted that Professor 
von Weizsacker’s view of the Acts is untenable. To take an 
instance; he holds that the author compiled his account of the 
conference at Jerusalem—between Paul and the Judaisers— 
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from the Epistle to the Galatians. But if the author had 
Galatians before him his doubtful chronology and his silence 
as to Paul’s missionary labours in Arabia are unintelligible- 
It were certainly a bold step to question the authenticity of 
Galatians, but so violent a course would at any rate remove 


some of the Professor's difficulties. By his method, too, he 
simply confounds confusion. For he is presently compelled to 
reject some facts which do most clearly bear the stamp of 
contemporary authority. Thus, he refuses to accept the Acts 
account of the persecution of Paul by the crew of Demetrius the 
silversmith. Now, on this point archzlogy and history, as 
Professor Ramsay (whose work this German seems never to 
have read) has shown, are strongly for the contemporaneous 
character of the narrative; and in despite of dogmatism, it is 
impossible to believe that a second-century romance would ever 
have made the priests of the Temple, even the Asiarchoi, the 
Apostle’s friends ; while at the same time it is easy to see that 
the guardians of the fane of Artemis would have been naturally 
moved to anticipate that, officially directed, any religious re- 
vival was certain in the end to bring grist to the old mill, and 
would therefore throw cold water on the over-zealous silversmith. 
Also it is certainly late to learn that Paul was condemned to 
fight with beasts in the theatre in the same city. 


ASPECTS 


The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry. By ®.C. 
Jess, Litt.D., M.P. London: Macmillan. 

The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated from the 
German of Professor BLUMNER. By ALICE ZIMMERN. 
London : Cassell. 


In ’92 Professor Jebb delivered at the John Hopkins 
University a course of lectures designed ‘to exhibit the 
chief characteristics of the best classical Greek poets, and to 
illustrate the place of ancient Greece in the general history of 
poetry.’ His discourses, which are restricted to a special 
period, display so keen an enthusiasm, a critical theory so 
sane, and such a wealth of ideas, that we can but hope they 
may be only an instalment. Their central purpose is to 
distinguish the essential [value “of the Greek achievement: it 
being the truth ‘that each successive generation must learn 
from ancient Greece that which can be taught by her alone.’ 
And this is as much as to say that their author is still 
fighting the good fight for Greek in the schools. He 
traces the progress of Greek poetry from its origin in the 
epic of Homer to its decadence in the drama of Euripides. 
‘The Greek language,’ he says, ‘is the earliest work of art 
created by the spontaneous working of the Greek mind ;’ while 
Greek literature is a perfect reflection of the sense of 
beauty, the peerless faculty of proportion, the contempt of false 
sentiment and tricks, which compose the classic style. Other 
nations have derived that style, directly or indirectly, from the 
Greeks ; for though the influences of the Renaissance were pre- 
dominantly Latin, and it was only in the eighteenth century 
that the Hellenic reaction set in, Professor Jebb is careful to re- 
mark that ‘the finish of form known as classical, which Roman 
writers share with Greek was a lesson which Greece slowly 
impressed upon Rome. 

His criticism of Homer seems to us his least successiul 
work. He makes too much of the quality of portraiture— 
surely not the most distinctive element in the Homeric 
epos?—as exampled in the Achilles and the Odysseus, 
and his criticism of the demeanour of these heroes at particular 
crises is sO minute as to be almost trivial. Also, he achieves a 
climax of perversity in the reflection that ‘no poet could have 
imagined’ the scene with Nausicaa ‘whose instincts had not 
been moulded by a chivalrous respect for women,’ even as none 
could have ‘clothed the image in such language whose own 
mind was not pure.’ But the other divisions of his subject, 
* Lyric Poetry’ and the ‘Attic Drama,’ he treats with admirable 
freshness and point. Excellent are his suggestions that Hesiod 
was influenced both in his subject and his style by the Delphic 
Oracle ; that in the hands of Xenophanes the versatile elegy 
served ‘the purpose of the modern pamphlet, in which a social 
reformer airs his favourite crotchet’; that ‘the enduring 


-popularity of the elegiac measure was due to the fact that it 


was so tolerant of mediocrity’—like the German lyric. And 
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nothing could be saner than his estimate of Euripides. 
Absolutely, Euripides is one of the world’s great poets, 
and at times he rises to sublimity; but, relatively to 
Greek literature, he is the poet who slew Athenian 
tragedy, inasmuch as he remains ‘the author of a dazzling 
compromise, the precursor of the romantic drama, and 
therefore ‘not a sound Hellenic artist.’ ‘The first prophet 
of a cosmopolitan humanity, in relation to his mighty 
predecessors he held a position not unlike Ibsen’s own. 
‘ He was full of views on all the questions of his day—religious, 
moral, political, social’ ; he let ‘the light of common day in 
upon the heroic age’ ; he degraded the demi-gods of tragedy 
by making them ‘speak in the strain of contemporary rhetoric 
or casuistry’; he played the Wagner to Greek music, adopt: 
ing ‘the musical novelties of the new dithyrambic school, sub- 
stituting a florid style for the simpler and purer music of the 
old tragedy.’ And therefore, while his achievement blended 
‘the Hellenic light . . . with the incipient promise of romance,’ 
he was a traitor to the harmony and the symmetry, which were 
the rarest characteristics of the Hellenic genius. 

The Euripidean declension from the Hellenic ideal reminds 
us how brief was the life of Hellas. That life was one of beauty 
and of youth ; and its youth appears not less in the custom and 
the round of everyday being in Greece, than in Greek litera- 
ture. Athens, the true exponent of Hellenism, had culture and 
liberty as well: while Sparta, though she shared the gift of 
youth, was like a young barbarian, disciplined and obedient, 
but savage and unlettered. Theirs was the joyous religion of 
the child; their marriage rites, their belief about death, and 
their funeral ceremonies were marked by a delightful naivete. 
There has long been need of a convenient summary of it 
all; and it might have been thought that Miss Zimmern’s 
translation of Dr. Bliimner’s Leben und Sitten der Griechen 
would fulfil that need. It is equipped with many excellent 
illustrations—better printed in the English than in the 
German edition—and it sets forth a brief yet solid account 
of private life in Hellas. True that it has the defects of its 
origin. The German point of view could never be held by an 
Englishman; Dr. Blumner, for all his extensive knowledge, is 
lacking in humour and the sense of proportion ; his treatment 
of entertainments and of sports is merely Teutonic. Still, his 
book, being useful though dull, would have been welcome in a 
fair translation, and that Miss Zimmern’s is of. There is 
scarce a page but betrays her imperfect knowledge both of 
English and of German ; she appears to have no proper apprecia- 
tion of the logical structure of the sentence, so that, in adapting her 
orginal, she often loses the connection of ideas ; her treatment 
of pronouns is slovenly and bewildering ; her positive mistakes 
are serious indeed. ‘ Room’ for ‘rule’ ; ‘smart’ for ‘small’ ; and 
‘entertainment’ for ‘ointment’ may be regarded as misprints. 
Quite other are ‘a bed on rockers, for ‘a bed on rollers;’ 
‘broth ’—as a baby’s food—for ‘ pap’ ; a ‘female racer’ for ‘a 
female runner;’ ‘streets in fairly good building condition’ 
for ‘streets in good repair ;’ ‘to legitimise the stranger ’ for ‘to 
identify the stranger;’ and soon. Again, ‘popular girls’ is a 
strange rendering of geliebte Madchen, ‘the drinking circu- 
lated to the right’ is neither sense nor English; ‘ Cypress 
wood’ is rendered ‘Cyprus wood;’ the athlete is said to 
‘measure’ the course, instead of to ‘ traverse’ it. The list might 
be indefinitely extended ; but enough has been quoted to show 
that Miss Zimmern has not given a fair English equivalent of 
the German original, and that, therefore, her work cannot be 
recommended to students. 


‘FICTIONAL’ 


In Zhe Shibboleth (London: Ward and Downey) Mrs. 
Vere Campbell has essayed to make your flesh creep and 
your mind reel, but she has not combined these in- 
tentions with much success. For while you are puzzling 
all you can to discover some gleam of intelligibility in 
a remark, your flesh forgets to creep. There is a modicum 
of impressiveness in the book, in an occasionally happy 
delirium of description or the antics of a madman or a mad- 
woman, but it is obscured by a mass of sham impressiveness. 
There is an occasional thought which was worth the thinking, 
but it is discounted by a host of thoughts which only seem 
such from obscurity of expression. Sometimes mere vagueness 
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is relied on for effect, sometimes Ouidaesque violence. As 
thus of a wicked person : ‘Once, at a Private View, the well- 
dressed, brand-new cultured mob made a ring to stare at her, 
and a matron of high society’—delicious phrase !—‘being 
forced forward, brushed against the shoulder of the courtesan. 
Instantly, so proud a wife and mother was she, she drew 
forth her handkerchief, and with elaborate precision of 
nicety ... Rosemary’s colour did not change, nor the 
dreamy gaze of her sad eyes. Three months later she had 
thrown that woman’s husband back,’ etc. Most of the characters 
being more or less lunatics, the characterisation may be held 
to be unimportant : it is certainly not interesting. It is quite 
possible there is some deep meaning not apparent to us; but 
as a mere story the thing is mad and bad. 

Her Angel Friend (London : Digby), by Monica Tregarthen, 
is a novel in one volume and ‘a story in two parts.’ The 
first part has ‘her’ for its heroine, and ‘she’ was the first 
wife of Dr. Ellerton. This part ends with ‘her’ death of 
heart disease, in a train, after the doctor, for the first time in 
his immaculate life, had spoken crossly to her. The second 
heroine is ‘her angel friend, and appropriately became Dr. 
Ellerton’s second wife. The ladies only met once, as strangers, 
and their interview, which lasted about three minutes, was cut 
short by ‘her’ death. You might have thought that the one 
who was dead would be the ‘angel friend,’ but it is not 
so, for ‘she,’ who had been reading Miss Procter’s poem 
about the music that took the message to heaven, and felt 
that she herself was about to depart thither, requested her 
fellow-passenger to take her message of affection for her hus- 
band back to earth. Then she expired without mentioning 
her name, and things so fel out that her angel friend 
had been Mrs. Ellerton number two for some years before she 
found out that her husband and the unknown widower she 
was in search of were one and the same person. We prefer 
‘her’: partly because, when she had, by careful nursing, 
restored to life and convalescence a gentleman whom her 
husband had picked up from the road, where he was lying 
unconscious with a broken head, and when he kissed her hand 
in gratitude, ‘Mrs. Ellerton was not offended ;’ and partly be- 
cause, by saying ‘Adieu’ to the same gentleman, she gave 
occasion to Monica Tregarthen to observe ‘ What a beautiful 
word Adieu is! It is a word so full of meaning, so different to 
our ordinary commonplace good-bye.’ The story, which is 
told with halting simplicity, deals with two daughters of the 
doctor’s (by ‘ her’), one of whom had a bad leg, was operated 
upon under chloroform (which she very much disliked), and got 
quite well, while the other flirted with a casual river-side ac- 
quaintance, and subsequently buriei a life-long woe arising 
from the adventure in the bosom of the Roman Church 
and the character of a Sister of Charity. Also with a tire- 
some valetudinarian intended to be immensely comic. Also 
with one or two other personages of minor importance. All of 
them were uncommon easily amused, and very many of the 
anecdotes and sallies which amused them are set out in 
remorseless detail. If Monica Tregarthen be in her earliest 
teens, she may be encouraged to try again in twelve years’ 
time: on the condition of passing the whole interval in 
assiduously learning English and studying standard authors, in 
order to ascertain the elementary rules of the art of fiction. 
Otherwise, or upon any other condition, she cannot be en- 
couraged at all. 

Mr. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne explains in a rather unnecessary 
preface to Zhe Recipe for Diamonds (London: Heinemann) 
that the story suggested itself to him during the course of some 
research-work on the allotropic forms of carbon. Now, it is 
possible that a romance dealing with the manufacture of dia- 
monds might be most entrancing: there would be so many 
opportunities for lies of dazzling magnificence. Mr. Hyne’s 
story, however, is of the quest by divers people of a mere 
recipe for the production of the stones, discovered long ago by 
Raymond Lully, and by him graven on the inner wall of an 
antique tomb in Minorca. This, again, might be good; but 
somehow the book, as he has written it, ‘ never is, but always 
to be’ exciting. ‘There is but one resolve from beginning to 
end, and that is placed in the hands of a cockney tourist, who 
knows not how to use it. There is never even the prospect of 
slaughter, and at the end the rivals in the quest shake hands 
and talk the idlest of compliments. It is not thus that romance 
should be written. Nor (albeit originality is ever grateful and 
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comforting) can we discern a sufficient reason why the printers 
of the volume should have used two distinct sorts of type in 
the printing of many pages of the text. 

A Man of the Name of John (London : Cassell) follows a 
well beaten track. The story opens in spring : a new owner 
is momentarily expected to take possession of his estate, and 
the surrounding population—chiefly of marriageable damsels 
is in breathless excitement. It closes in winter : when, after a 
season’s flirtation, the hero—who is even a baronet—having 
selected the female of his species, ceases to be of what 
The Daily Telegraph calls ‘fictional’ value. Miss Florence 
M. King’s rendering of this enthralling phase of country 
life is nor better nor any worse than the ruck of its 
kind. or Erica’s Sake (same publishers), by Miss Mary E, 
Shepherd, is a trivial tale. It prattles of blushing beauties and 
‘Hydros,’ gifts of rosebuds and picnics, and belongs to a 
class that demands seventeen and silliness as essentials to 
appreciation. Doubtless the writer, who keeps strictly within the 
limits prescribed to the semi-religious novelette finds difficulty 
in devising means of parting blameless lovers ; and in Stephen 
Wray’s Wife (same publishers) the penniless orphan (Hilda 
by name) dismisses her irreproachable suitor because, as he 
discovers after years of exile, she fancies she is threatened with 
blindness, and would die before telling him. The conclusion, 
which leaves Hilda with good eyesight and an increasing 
family, is eminently satisfactory ; but surely Mr. Lambart 
Shields might have hit upon a scheme just a little bit less im 
probable? The hero of Deferred Pay, or a Major's Dilemma 
(London : Digby), by Lieut.-Col. W. H. M. Causland, is some- 
thing of a bore. And readers of his history need no apology 
for the action of Mr. Hector Malcolm, who lured him to the 
edge of an appalling abyss, and, shrieking with demoniacal 
laughter, hurled him into the yawning gulf; while they must 
sympathise with Mr. Hector Malcolm in that eight months later, 
the irrepressible, neatly mended, seeks his former habitat. 

The new number of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library is the 
Teleporon and other Stories (Bristol: Arrowsmith), by Mr. 
W. H. Stackpoole. The chief tale is of an instrument whereby 
you are transported to any distance for the wishing. ‘The 
others deal with middle-class London life. The heroes fall in 
love with their landladies’ daughters, and after a reasonable 
amount of mishaps, misfortunes, and misunderstandings, are 
happily united to their charmers. Mr. Stackpoole is fond of 
legal allusions, and these he uses with a correctness that almost 
bespeaks a professional training. At any rate, his stories are 
dry reading : his characters are wooden, his incidents impro- 
bable ; while his general effect smacks of that school where the 
blameless Dagonet sitteth as master. 

Clarice March’s Marred by Meddling (London : Digby) has 
no story to tell, save that Margaret loved Jack, and her affection 
was returned; but she thought he didn’t care about her, 
and he thought she didn’t care about him. And he went to 
the Cape, and friends were injudicious, and he came back ; and 
Margaret went to Florence, and that is all. ’Tis neither well 
enough written to be interesting nor ill enough to be amusing : 
it is only an inane and laborious proof that many things are 
marred by meddling—as paper, ink, pens, time, and so forth. 


OLD AND NEW 


The lady who first collected Aphorisms from the Works 
of Herbert Spencer (London: Chapman) was an_uncon- 
scious wag. Her name is Julia Kaymond Gingell, and her 
first thought seems to have been a Herbert Spencer Birthday 
Book. The force of waggery could no further go, and the 
publishers were wise in urging Miss Gingell to convert het 
calendar into an anthology. But even then the mistake i; 
obvious. Herbert Spencer has many virtues of intelligence. 
Yet it is certain that never in his life did he make an ‘ aphorism,’ 
for whose manufacture wit and sense of style are necessary. 
Now, Herbert Spencer had the misfortune to be born without 
style and without wit; otherwise he could not have 
made a synthesis in forty (or fifty) volumes; and to say 
truth, his ‘aphorisms’ are of the very tritest and most tedious. 
Open the book at haphazard, and what do you find? ‘During a 
certain period each member must receive benefits in proportion 
to its incapacity.’ After that period, it must receive benefits in prce- 
portion to its capacity. A flatulent saying, truly, and one which 
begs the whole question. Again the resort, as it were, to the sor/es 
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Virgiliana, and what do you find? ‘A clever theft was 
praiseworthy among the Spartans; and it is equally so 
among Christians, provided it be on a sufficiently large scale.’ 
There is Mr. Spencer at his sprightliest, and you rub your 
eyes and wonder if you read aright. Was it really worth 
while for the philosopher to give utterance to these oft- 
repeated platitudes? Might he not have taken counsel with 
himself and refrained? For, strangely, enough, the ‘aphorism ° 
which precedes this glimpse into the obvious, runs thus: ‘ Pre- 
cepts, often heard and little regarded, lose by repetition the 
small influence they had.’ Were these commonplaces, think you, 
set side by side on purpose? Or was it that Mr. Spencer, when 
he wrote the first, was unmindful of the second? Whichever 
the truth, this at least is certain : that in vain you ransack the 
book for an ‘aphorism’, and that Mr. Spencer's diamonds, 
being torn from their setting, assert themselves as chips of 
coal. However, the publishers have saved us from a birthday- 
book, so that we almost forgive Miss Gingell. 

~ The work of a successful specialist, Sir William Dalby’s 
Dr. Chesterfielda’s Letters to his Son on Medicine as a Career 
(London ;: Longmans) is brightly and neatly written, sets forth 
much shrewd advice to a young man, describes and estimates 
the prizes of the profession, and mp3; out the several roads to 
them. The splendid qualities which go to the making of a 
great physician may be shared by a hundred men in the 
London hospitals ; but there is room for no more than three, 
and that room is always takea by three West End men. To know 
your work, to be foad of children, and to have a good manner 
are essentials ; but as to the master quality of all—that quality 
which lifts the three above the hundred—not even Sir William 
can tell us that. If a surgeon have courage and dexterity, 
opportunity in a great hospital, and time to wait, he is certain 
to achieve a moderate success ; add the gifts of teaching and 
speaking, and the highest is within his reach. A good specialist 
is a great surgeon who, by inclination and opportunity, has 
gradually attained to eminence in one department ; and, under 
a transparent pseudonym, the late Sir William Bowman is given 
as a type. Dr, Chesterfield describes his opposite in scathing 
terms. For the bad specialist is one who, having no groundwork 
of knowledge, first scissors-and-pastes up a monograph on some 
limited and curative form of disease, and then advertises and 
dines himself into notoriety and wealth. Just now there are 
so many of his kind that soon the all-round man will find his 
occupation gone, while the unlucky patient, if he is not careful 
to specialise his malady, may have a round _ half-dozen 
working at him at once. The wise man is le that, having 
money and the time to wait, contriveth a successful general 
practice in the West: for he will have the minimum of 
responsibility (since he always calleth in the best consultants), 
many friends and admirers, and an excellent income. 

In A Classical Compendium (Glasgow : Blackie), Mr. C. EF. 
Brownrigg has collected a mass of matter likely to be useful to 
the more advanced student. The larger part of his work is 
taken up with lists of Greek and Latin idioms and modes of 
construction: as direct and indirect questions, the ovatio 
obligua, the negative, and the like. There is not a little enter- 
tainment in a list of proverbs with their English equivalents. 
Some notes on legal terms and on accents conclude a very 
useful little handbook. 

If there be anything of the kind so good as /’Ai/f’s Systematic 
Atlas (London : Philip) we have yet to see it. It contains two 
hundred and fifty maps (in fifty-two plates), with an introduc- 
tion and an index of names twelve thousand strong ; and, from 
whatever point of view you test it, you find it scarce to be sur- 
passed. Mr. Ravenstein, indeed, has produced a little master- 
piece of system and thoroughness ; and there is no student, 
however expert, but will praise him for his work. We have 
also received that monumental work, Burdet?s Official Intelli- 
gence for °94 (London : Spottiswoode), wherein Mr, Henry C, 
Burdett, the Secretary to the Share and Loan Department of 
the Stock Exchange, under the sanction of the Committee of 
that body, presents for the thirteenth time his marvellous annual 
précis of information regarding all British, American, and 
Foreign Securities, which is invaluable not only to stockholders, 
but to investors and others interested in financial matters ; 
Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses (London : 
Sell), compiled by Mr. Henry Sell from official lists supplied 
by authority of the Postmaster-General, which is assuredly the 
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most useful work of reference produced of late; The Land of 
Idols (London: Ward Lock), by the Rev. J. J. Pool, which 
consists of ‘talks with young people about India;’ a new 
edition, being the second, of Life on the Lazoons (London : 
Rivington), by Horatio F. Brown; and Stand Fust, Craig 
Royston’ being the latest instalment of the re-issu2 of Mr. Wm. 
Black’s novels published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 

An American Peeress. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
2 vols. 

A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s. 


Chapman, 


Bret Harte. Chatto. 


Christina Chard. Mrs, Campbell Praed. Chatto. 3 vols. 
Horace Chace. C.}. Woolson. Osgood. 

In the Green Park, ¥F, Norreys Connell. Henry. 

Lost on Du Corrig. Standish O’Grady. Cassell. 

The King’s Assegai. Bertram Mitford. Chatto. 

The Queen against Owen. Allen Upward. Chatto. 

The Raiders. S. R. Crockett. Unwin. 

The Story of Marerédel. VD. S. Meldrum. Blackwood. 


VERSE 

English Poems which have Gained the Chancellor's Gold Medal, 
Cambridge University. Gibbings. 12s. 

Poems. T.G. Hake. Edited by A. Meynell. 

The Kestre’s Nest. Alfred Cochrane. 


Mathews. $s, 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


BroGRAPHY 


India’s Princes. M. Griffith, W.H. Allen. 21s. 

Life of Sir H. Parkes. S,. Lane Poole. Macmillan. 25s. 

The Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville. Edited by the 
Hon. F. Leveson-Gower. Longmans. 32s. 

The Life and Character of Sarah Acland. Edited by Isambard 
Brunel. Seeley. 


History 
Civilisation during the Middle Ages. G. B. Adams. Nutt. 
Ios. 6d. 
THEOLOGY 


Christ in the World. W.M. Foley. Hodges. 5s. 

The Attitude of the Church to Non-Episcopal Ordination. WV. 
kK. Firminger. Parker. 2s. 

The Winning of the Soul. Leighton Parks. Sampson Low. 


MISCELLANEA 

.t-ro-Therapeuticus. C. 1, Williams. 

A Gauntlet. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsen. ‘Translated by Osman 
Edwards. Longmans. $s. 

Americans in Europe. One of Them. Gay. §s. 

Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert Spencer. 
Juiia R. Gingell. Chapman. 3s. 

Art Note-Book for the North. D.R. M. 

Bits of Old Chelsea. W. Burgess. 

Dictionary cf British Folk-Lore. 
Nutt. 12s. 6d. 

Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Key to the Principles of English Composttion. 
Macmillan. 4s. 

Medicine as a Career. Sit W. B. Dalby. Longmans. Is. 

Our Inteilectual Strength and Weakness. J. G. Bourinot. 
Quaritch. 

Perfect Freedom. Phillips Brooks. Unwin. §s. 

Poultry-Keeping. E. Brown. Arnold. 2s. 6d. 

Principles of English Composition. P.Goyen. Macmillan. 2s, 

Romantic Professions. W.P. James. Mathews. 5s. 

St. Thomas's Priory. J. Gillow. Burns. 5s. 

The Canadian Ice Age. W.J. Dawson. Scientific Publishing 
Co. Ios. 6d. 

The Dawn of Death. Lascombe Searelle. Triibner. 4s. 6d. 

The Economics of Commerce. H. de B. Gibbins. Methuen, 
1s. 6d. 

The Englishman at Home. 


Macmillan. 6s. 


Edited by 


Bemrose. 3s. 
Kegan Paul. _rogs, 
Vol. I. G, L. Gomme, 


P, Goyen. 


Edward Porritt. Putnam. 6s. 
Alabaster. 4s. 


The Universal Electrical Dictionary. 
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Anaalusien. Eine Winterreise durch Sued Spanien. ¥. v. 
Hesse Wartegg. Leipzig: Reissner. 7m. 

Cabotins / Comédie en 4 actes. Pailleron. Paris: Lévy. 2fr. 

Contes populaires malgaches, G. Ferrand. Paris : Lerroux. 
5fr. 

Der Dornenweg. A. Wilorandt. Stuttgart: Cotta. 3m.50. 


Die Arbeiter Verfassung der englischen Kolonien in Nord- 
v. Waltershausen. 6m. 


Th. Wolff. Berlin: Freund. 2m. 


amerika. 
Die Suender. 


Elle divorca. WLoius Moriaud. Paris: Empis. 3fr.5o. 
En famille. "Hector Malot. 2 vols. Paris: Flammarion. 7fr. 
Femme dartiste. Pierre Mael. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 


Geschichte der Malerei im 19. J. R. Muther. Muenchen: 


Hirth, 60m. 

Geschichten aus der Welt. WH. Heiberg. Leipzig: Friedrich. 
5m. 

Heimkunft. W.Jensen. Leipzig: Reissner. 8m. 

Hermann Raeli. F,. de Roberto. Stuttgart: Verlagsanstalt. 
2m. 50. 

Im Reiche des Geistes. WK. Faulmann. Wien: Hartleben. 
17m.50. 

Jean Pec. Charles de Bordeu. Paris: Ploa. 3fr.50. 

La Provence sous (ancien régime. A. Babeau. Paris : Didot 
1 2fr. 

La tyrannie socialiste. YvesGuyot. Paris: Delagrave. 1fr.23. 

Le bucher. Albert Verly. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 

Le chemin de damas. Leon de Tinseau. Paris : Lévy. 3fr.5o. 

Le repentir de Marion. Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. 
3fr. 50. 

Le sécrétaire particulier. Ed. Cadol. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.5o. 


Le treizitéme. Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.5o. 


Les racines de la langue russe. L. Leger et G. Bardonnaut. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 5fr. 

Martyrs damour. Edgy. Paris: WHavard. 3fr 50. 

Mes paradis. Jean Richepin. Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.50. 

Novellen. FE. Behrend. Berlin: Freund. 2m. 

Recha. Dorothea Gerard. Paris. Didier. 3fr.5o. 

Seur Angéle. Arthur Arnould. Paris: Flammarion. 3/r.50. 

Tea. Eine Erzaehlung. WH. Wachenhusen. Berlin : Janke. 
im. 

Une journée parlementaire. Geo-Maurice Barrés, Paris: 
Charpentier. 2fr. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach. YP. Heyse. Munchen: Hirt. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The following books were first published in whole or in part, 


in the columns of THE 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
6s. By R. L. STEVENSON. (‘The Isle of Voices.’) 

‘ This work consists of three of the best stories that Mr. Stevenson has 
ever given to the world.'— lVordd. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY. Eight Years of 
Trouble inSamoa (‘ The Hurricane’). By R. L. STEVENSON. Price 6s. 
LonDOoN: CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD. 


Price 


FATHER DAMIAN: An Open Letter. Price Is. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 
BALLADS, By R. L. Srevryson. 6s. (‘Christ- 
mas at Sea,’ ‘ The Wanderer.’) 
Loxpon: CHATTO & WINDUS. 
THOMAS HARDY. 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. (Tess’s 


RETURN TO THE VILLAGE.) 23rd Thousand. Price 6s. By THOMAS 


HARDY. 
LONDON : OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
J. M. BARRIE. 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. (‘A CLoak with 


BEADS,’ ‘How GAVIN BIRSE PUT IT TO MAG LOWNIE.’) Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, price 6s. By J. M. BARRIE. 


Lonpon : HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


W. E. HENLEY. 
THE SONG OF THE SWORD: and other Verses. 


By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price §s. 
net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, is almost terrible. It flares 
like some intense, splendid light. — Daily Chronicle. 
‘Of exceptional interest and importance.’— 7imes. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. Hen ey. 
Third Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLeE, R.S.A. 

‘ The author is a genuine poet .. .. there is freshness in all he writes, 
and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps rarer, a clear eye for outline 
and colour and character in a good deal of it..... Mr. Henley’s 
keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity for song are 
unmistakable,’—Sfectator. 

‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly done, little book—a 
book which no one should be advised to read, and which no one would be 
content to have missed.’—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 
tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

‘This is one of the most remarkable volumes of literary criticism—in 
more senses than one it is the most striking—that have appeared for a 
number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a considerable time as 
one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most uncompromising, of 
the art critics. .... He is a master of a most remarkable and attractive 
style.’— Spectator. 

Lonpon: DAVID NUTT. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
‘ These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are 
vigorous in their dramatic force.'—S/ec/ator, 


GILBERT PARKER. 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


PARKER. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 
There is strength and 


By GILBERT 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. 
genius in Mr. Parker's style.’—Daily Telegraph. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
DIOGENES IN LONDON. Stories and Sketches. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘There is abundant cleverness in the volume, especially in the 
“ fantasies,’’ which are often fresh in conception and vivid in general effect. 
» . . We may add that the typography is delightful.'—G/oée. 
‘Mr. Watson's merits are unmistakable and irresistible.'—S/ar. 
LONDON: METHUEN & CO. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 

THE RHYTHM OF LIFE: and other Essays, 
By Mrs. MEYNELL. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A few 
of the 50 Copies on large hand-made paper (First Edition) remain. 
tas, 6d. net. 

‘A reticence, fulness, and effectiveness of expression which place her in 
the very front rank of living writers in prose.’"—Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE, 
in the Fortnightly Review. 


Lonpon ; ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 
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GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 

A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By GRAHAM R, ToMsON. With Frontispiece by A. TOMSON. Fcap. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 

‘Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of 
English birth. ‘This selection will help her reputation.’—B/ack and White, 
LONDON: METHUEN & CO, 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. By Karuarine Tynan, 
5S. 

LONDON: KEGAN PAUL & COMPANY, LTD. 
T. F. HENDERSON. 
OLD WORLD SCOTLAND. By T. F. HENDER- 


SON. 6s. 
LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
BARRY PAIN. 
PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. By Barry 
PAIN. 


LONDON : CASSELL & CO. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘FO’C’S’LE YARNS.’ 
OLD JOHN AND OTHER POEMS. By T. E. 


BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LonpDON: MACMILLAN & CO, 


G. S. STREET. 
MINIATURES AND MOODS. | 33s, 6d, 
LONDop; NUTT. 
J. GORDON M’PHERSON. 
GOLF AND GOLFERS. Past and Present. 


G. M'’PHERSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. A J. BALFOuR, and a Portrait of the Author. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
LONDON and EpINBUuRGH: BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


H. D. LOWRY. 
WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. 
Lonpon: W. HEINEMANN. 


W. B. YEATS. 
‘THE CELTIC TWILIGHT’ Men and Women, 


Ghosts and Fairies. By W. B. YEATs, [Illustrated by J. B. Yeats, 
35. 6d, 


By J. 


3s. 6d.- 


Lonpon : LAWRENCE & BULLEN. 
THE COUNTESS KATHLEEN. 
Lonvon ; T. FISHER UNWIN, 
MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
THE STONE DRAGON AND OTHER STORIES, 
Lonpon : METHUEN & CO. 
KENNETH GRAHAME. 
PAGAN PAPERS. 
Lonpon : ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE. 
MODERN MEN: Literary Portraits, reprinted from 


The National Observer, 1s. each. 
LONDON: E. ARNOLD. 


LIGHTS ON HOME RULE: Letters by Mr. J. 


A. FROUDE, LL.D.; Mr. W. E. H. LeEcKy.; PRoF. TYNDALL, LL.D., 
D.C.L,,F.R.S.; PROF. JEBB, D.C. L.,LL.D.,M.P.; SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
BArT., M.P.; Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P.; Mr. H. O. ARNOLD 
FORSTER, M.P.; SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P.; MR. 
THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A.; MR. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. ; 
Sik JoHN CoLomr, K.C.M.G.; MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD; and 
Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. Price 1d. 
LONDON : 115 FLEET STREET, 
IN PREPARATION. 


G. S. STREET. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 
OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA. 

Lonpon: W. HEINEMANN. 
GEORGE FLEMING. 


LITTLE STORIES ABOUT WOMEN. 
Lonpon: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE. 


FROM BOY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
i. signature, thus :~ 











Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


]) LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 



























BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 


Pp ayer S Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker !— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents, One who dates from the Hi 
Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of : 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to ‘supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afraia, judged by the 
ordinary standards, | am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity ; eee 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 
ever, do a littie, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, Viz. » 
“ PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


MAPLE & CO “22: 
SMOKING ROOM 

LIMITED FURNITURE 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS ; . y 

COMFORTABLE CHAIRS (ff) f | BE 
EASY CHAIRS = aA nes a a 

MAPLE & CO. have always an immense > Qa 


assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- 
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i Seaniiaia a tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- 4 e 
i The Sheridan Chair The Improved Bambee Bookcas 
7. An eee comfortable shape. stuffed all hair, ange delivery. The Largest Selection of comfortable wity ornamented front 3ft. 6in. “i att gin. high 
ih n handsome Cretonne, £3 35. Easy Chairs in the World. rft. rin. deep, £1 9s. 6 
f 
a Printed for the Proprietors by BaALLantynze, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
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